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FOREWORD 

Research and writing on industrial relations problems have 
expanded strikingly during the past decade. Tlie number of 
university centers actively carrying on empirical studies has 
trebl«d, the number of private consulting and service ^endes 
has grown even more rapidly, and practitioners in industry, 
in labor organizatioru. and in the government have become 
self-oinscious to the point of augmenting greatly the literature 
produced year by year. The conventional boundaries of the 
field of labor economics developed in earlier decades have in 
considerable part disappeared through the collaborative or 
independent efforts of students drawn from psychology, sociol- 
ogy, anthropology and political science. 

At this stage of expansion and re-examination it is not sur- 
prising to find a relatively high amount of disagreement rather 
than of agreement among research men and practitioners about 
theoretical principles and patterns of behavior. Witliin the 
past two or three years, however, the belief has grown that 
research has now advanced to the point at >vhich greater ^ree- 
ment about the value of particular approaches and techniques 
should be possible. As a contribution to this end the Coun- 
cil's Committee on Labor Market Research encouraged John 
G. TumbuU, as a part of his staflE service for the Council and 
the committee during 1947-49, to prepare a memorandum 
identifying and analyzing significant hypotheses advanced by 
students of industrial relatioiu. 

The survey of the literature of labor-management relations 
made by Mr. Tumbull showed that many pertinent and pro- 
vocative generalizations, hypotheses, inferences, and questions 
have been developed or raised about factors which influence 
patterns of labor-mana^ment relations in one way or another, 
or which conversely are influenced by given relationships. Yet 
there came to light little or no material which dealt with 
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the validity of these propositions, or with problems involved 
in assessing and testing them. In its final form his report 
became an attempt to assemble certain of the more striking 
inferences and questions which have evolved, and to indicate 
that research can best be advanced if systematic efforts are 
made to put these propositions to test. 

The author rather than the committee is responsible for 
the methodological treatment and the materials included or 
excluded in the bulletin. Members of the committee, however, 
counseled at length with Mr. TumbuU in the development of 
the manuscript. Its content was reviewed with other students 
in the labor field in the course of conferences sponsored by 
the committee at Princeton in February 1949 and at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in May. The committee recognized that 
the selection or nonselection of hypotheses from specific writ- 
ings might seem to imply distinctions which in fact were 
present neither in the thinking of the author nor in the judg- 
ment of the committee. The hypotheses selected were chosen 
solely in terms of their intrinsic significance or their illustra- 
tive value. It is the committee's hope that the document will 
serve to channel the interest of competent investigators into 
the tasks of reanalysis and verification which are suggested 
in the text. 

The author has asked that acknowledgement be made of 
helpful su^estions contributed by Gerald W. Breese and 
Douglass V. Brown. Frederick H. Harbison and John W. 
McConnell, through their critical rejection of various aspects 
of the approach developed herein, caused the author to recast 
certain phases of his thinking. In addition he has asked that 
recognition be given to the invaluable critical assistance 
received from members of the committee and several associates 
on the staff of the Council. 

Paul Webbink 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Research interests, projects, and publications in the field of 
labor-management relations have increased markedly in recent 
years. This memorandum considers briefly the present situa- 
tion and its development, and then explores in some detail a 
research approach which may have certain values for future 
investigations. 

Scope of the Memorandum 

Labor-management relations, as the term is here used, 
includes the patterns of interaaion of labor and management, 
the factors which condition those interactions, and the conse- 
quences of interaction patterns. In this context "interaction" 
implies a consideration of elements which bear upon the rela- 
tionships of the parties to each other, rather than upon factors 
which more uniquely concern one or the other of the parties 
per se, although in many instances it is extremely difficult to 
specify particular limits. Attention Is not primarily directed, for 
example, to problems involved in the selection of supervisors 
by a business enterprise or of shop stewards by a union. But 
where these matters may have interaction aspects — as in the 
effects of the ratio of stewards to foremen in communication 
or grievance processes — they fall within the confines of our 
discussion. 

In addition to restrictions imposed by the use of this con- 
cept of interaction, a second limitation is found in the idea of 
"labor-management" relations. For purposes of the analysis to 
follow, these relationships are viewed largely in the sense of 
collective relations between managements and unions, rather 
than as between managements and individuals. The term col- 
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S LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

lective-bargaining relations is closely synonymous with labor- 
management relations as defined here and were it not for the 
several instances in which nonbargaining relationships are 
examined for comparative purposes, or where individual rela- 
tions are pertinent, it would be appropriate to interchange the 
expressions. Labor-management relations, the slightly broader 
term, affords a degree of freedom essential to the analysis. 

The choice of this frame of reference is based primarily upon 
the present status of research interests and undertakings in this 
field. Problems and foci shift over time, and for the past decade 
or so an increasing emphasis has been placed upon the ways in 
which collective bargaining works. Hence this memorandum 
is addressed essentially to this subject. This limitation further 
implies that much of what is generally classified as industrial 
relations, as industrial psychology, or as industrial sociology is 
broader in scope and hence largely outside the focus of this 
analysis. The complexity of these more inclusive fields, their 
specialized nature, and problems of individual competence and 
of time, all afford a basis for justifying the narrower approach. 
At times, however, use will be made of certain contributions 
of these other fields insofar as they are directly relevant. 

A final limitation is that the analysis is at the "proximate" 
level. It is most likely that the "ultimate answers" to issues 
raised in this memorandum are to be found only through the 
basic concepts of physiology and psychology. Yet the approach 
used here seems to be warranted because inquiries of the type 
suggested may help to delineate areas of research to which other 
disciplines can contribute, and because analyses from various 
points of view should be of value in rounding out the field. 

Since much of the emphasis on research on labor-management 
relationships, in terms of the workings of collective bargaining, 
is a product of the past decade, the literature examined in this 
memorandum is generally limited to this period. This by no 
means implies, however, that previous contributions are not 
significant. Indeed, even though the emphasis on problems and 
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research has shifted somewhat, many earlier analyses are highly 
important for present problems and should be referred to in 
any inquiry.* 

Research Development and Status 

Present research in the field of labor-management relations 
appears to have developed — on the basu of one type of classi- 
fication — along three general lines. 

The first category includes conceptual frameworks and gen- 
eral theories, which in the main are more basic and more 
inclusive than labor-management relations per se. These devel- 
opments, however, have many implications for the form of rela- 
tions here defined. The contributions of Bakke (3)," Komhauser 
(34), and McGregor (39, 40) typifying emphasis upon adaptive 
human behavior and social psychology, those of Blumer (4), 
Homans {28), Mayo {44, 45), and Moore (48, 49, 50) represent- 
ing varied sociological approaches, and those of Warner (88) 
and Whyte (90, 91) utilizing the techniques of social anthro- 
pology, are illustrative of work in this area. While the specific 
findings of these investigators or their research techniques may 
be subject to continued discussion, the underlying method is 
less open to question; for the formulation and evaluation of 
hypotheses or the generalization of principles are at a basic 
methodological level. Although the studies in this category by 
virtue of their inclusiveness are outside the scope of this memo- 
randum, reference will be made from time to time to implica- 
tions for labor-management relations. 

A second type of approach is what may be called the special- 
ized topical study, in which a particular subject is selected and 

1 In addition to the types of studies contideicd in the body of this memoran- 
dum, biographical studies ot busineu and labor leaders and hiitortes of com- 
panies, unions, and situations have been suggested by Gladys L. Palmer as 
pertinent reference materials for leseaich on labor-management relations. These 
desdiptive and interpretive studies are of great value in discerning the total 
picture of any situation. 

2 Numbers in parentheses refer to items listed in the Selected Bibliography, 
pp. IQ3-10S. 
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4 LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

investigated. Administration and oi^anization, arbitration. 
grievance procedures, laboT-management cooperation, industry- 
wide bargaining, and technological change are but a few o£ 
many such areas of inquiry. In many studies the case method is 
employed as the research technique, sometimes intensively with 
one or a few situations examined in considerable detail, and at 
other times extensively with the investigation covering a wide 
variety of cases. While these studies have been primarily con- 
cerned with segments of labor-management interactions rather 
than with total situations, they have provided many important 
findings which have furthered our undersunding of patterns 
of relations. Significant conclusions and observations arising 
from these specialized approaches will be examined in detail 
in this memorandum. 

The third line of development is centered around studies of 
individual or groups of business enterprises and unions, or 
their collective relationships. Here again the case technique 
is commonly utilized as a research tool. In many studies of this 
type it appears that description has been an end in itself. If 
analysis was undertaken for the purpose of discovering "causes" 
or "principles," it appears to have been either largely incidental 
or generally unsystematic. Increasingly, however, the trend has 
been toward systematic analysis in attempts to get at "causal 
relationships." This method combines factual presentation — a 
point upon which the older descriptive studies are still of great 
value for contemporary research — with causal analysis and the 
structuring of models of relationships. The recent contributions 
of Brown (8), Harbison and Dubin (35), Lester and Robie 
{37), and Kerr and Randall (32) and others in the National 
Planning Association series of case studies provide examples of 
a more incisive typ>e of inquiry. 

A Research Approach 

From the investigations noted in these three categories have 
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emerged series of inferences and of suggestions,* the first some- 
what formal and the second more informal and nebulous in 
nature. These inferences and suggestions indicate various indi- 
vidual causal relationships and, in some cases, patterns o£ such 
relaticHiships. In addition, the observations of practitioners and 
others in the field lead to certain pertinent conclusions. 

The basic question considered in this memorandum is: Can 
these various inferences and su^estions be (a) formally struc* 
tured as hypotheses, (b) assessed and evaluated, and (c) if valid, 
integrated into a systematic body of principles? Or in less formal 
terms, since we appear to be at a point in labor-management 
relations research where a number of significant causal rela- 
tionships have been su^ested, what can be done to test these 
relationships and to synthesize them into a structured theory? * 
There are many formidable problems in such an approach 
and there is no guarantee that it will prove fruitful, but the 
line of attack is inherently scientific and merits exploration. 
False hypotheses are themselves of value, and if thu hypothetical 
method proves invalid, it may nevertheless contribute some- 
thing by its very invalidity. 

A number of the problems involved in this approach are 
discussed in greater detail in the Appendix,' but several basic 
difficulties should be noted here. As in so many other situa- 
tions terminology constitutes one problem. In some instances 
the causal relationships described in the literature have been 
framed in a more or less formal manner and have been sug- 

» It was hoped that it might be pouible to find "equal and opposmg" i&ferencei 
for all those presented in this memorandum. In a Eew instances this proved to be 
the case. For the most pan, bowever, there ifpeait to be considerable agreement 
on the general nature of the factors involved in labor-management relationships, 
even though they may be given quite different weights. 

* After a preliminary outline ot this memorandum had been drafted, the 
writer was pleased to itote that the same general idea of hypothesis testing has 
been suggested by R. A. Lester and E. A. Robie (37), p. 114. 

Bit is suggested that the Appendix be read prior to the body of the 
memorandum. 
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'gested as hypotheses applicable to other comparable, or even 
general, situations. In other cases the inferences are held valid 
for the situation examined, and while there may be an implicit 
assumption that they are applicable elsewhere, this assumption 
may not be made explicit. Still more informal are certain sug- 
gestions regarding broad or tenuous connective relatitmships, 
without specific delineation. 

Since it is often difficult to dbtinguish between hypotheses 
and inferences, the latter term will be used to designate those 
propositions which are stated in more or less formal terms. In a 
few cases these inferences actually shade into hypotheses and 
may be utilized as they stand for purposes of testing. In other 
cases a more rigorous formulation is necessary before evalu- 
ation can be undertaken. The other group of causal relation- 
ships — the "su^estions," which are much more tenuous in 
nature — will be classed as research plaiming questions: ques- 
tions which may afford insight into problems but which need 
considerable refinement before assessment can be attempted. 

Plan of the Memorandum 

Keeping in mind this distinction between research infer- 
ences and research planning questions, the plan of treatment 
in this memorandum may be outlined briefly. An examination 
of the literature of labor-management relations * reveals what 
appyear to be two basic approaches. In the first investigators 
have been concerned with the background factors or the deter- 
minants of given situations. Here a specified labor-management 
pattern is examined and an attempt made to discover the ele- 
ments which determined the pattern. In the second the pattern 
and its consequences are the points of focus, and although there 
is usually some concern with background aspects, the greater 

* It should be emphasized that references to or citations from the literature, as 
found in this niemorandum, are to be viewed as having been taken out of ttie 
context in which they were let. The original sources should, therefore, be exam- 
ined in all instances so as to obtain the full perspective and to coirect any biases 
which may have developed in the abstracting process. 
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emphasis is on the nature of the pattern and its implications for 
the parties themselves or for other groups in the economy. 

In essence, this dual approach looks (a) at the causes oE 
various patterns of relationships and (h) at the impacts or 
effects of the patterns. Now cause and effect are complex con- 
cepts not readily distinguishable in many economic phenomena. 
but apart from this it appears that it is essentially the short* 
versus the long-run time element which leads to the division. 
For example, in the short run the nature of the grievance sys- 
tem may be considered as part of a labor-management pattern 
and may result from or be conditioned or determined by vari- 
ous background factors. In turn, this system may have implica- 
tions for the. parties themselves, as in the level at which griev- 
ances are settled, or for other groups in the economy, as in the 
work stoppages which do or do not materialize. On the other 
hand if a longer-run view is taken, all things appear to slip into 
a causal frame and, e.g., the grievance procedure bectwnes a 
determinant in resulting patterns. 

This memorandum utilizes this twofold division of subject 
matter, (i) background factors in patterns of interaction and 
(2) the patterns themselves and their consequences, because 
the material appears to be developed in this way in the litera- 
ture, and rather than restructure the concepts used in pub- 
lished findings it seems more logical to take the situation as it 
is. If the mutual and reciprocal nature of cause and effect and 
the short- and long-run phases are kept in mind, the possible 
artificiality or arbitrary, nature of this division should not 
prove troublesome. 
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CHAPTER II 

BACKGROUND FACTORS 

IN PATTERNS OF INTERACTION 

Introductory Comments 

The analysis of any pattern of relationships requires some 
detailing of background data in order to provide a setting for 
the exposition, and orienution for the reader. The concept of 
the "background," however, has come to be used increasingly 
in another sense: that usually defined as "situational analysis." ^ 
In this meaning the configuration of background data is used 
in explanation of the results as well as for setting and orienta- 
tion purposes. For example, a "successful" management-union 
relationship in a small community where the company is pros- 
perous, where the number of its employees is small and they 
are of the same ethnic stock, and where management is "rea- 
sonable" and union leaders not "militant," may be explained 
largely in terms of this particular environmental or situational 
content. 

In this approach it is customary to take the situation as 
"given" and to ask what there is "in it" which "makes" it what 
it is or, in other words, what the determinants of the situation 
are. It is possible, however, to utilize the converse of this 
method, to lake a specific background factor as given and to 
attempt to evaluate its impact upon resulting situations. An 
example of these two approaches may be helpful: In a given 



1 For an excelleot introductory analysis ot the "situadon- and "situational 
thinking," tee Paul Pigor* and Charles A. Myers (57). Their approach is primar- 
ily related to personnel problems, but Paul Pigors in frequent discussions with 
the writer has emphasiied the applicabiUty o£ the method to social analysis in 
general. Although increasingly used of late, the concept of the situation is not, 
of course, a recent development, as may be ascertained from the literature of 
psychology and sociology. 
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case it may be found that the cconcanic position of the Brm is a 
factor having an important influence upon the labor relations 
pattern. Ckinversely, it is possible to apply a given hypothesis 
regarding the impact of the economic position of the firm upon 
labor-management relations to a variety of situaticms in order 
to assess the validity of this proposition. In the first case we start 
with an ntplicit situation and look for background factors; in 
the second we start with an explicit hypothesis concerning a 
background factor and look for its impact in various situations. 
The situation is still vital here; there is merely a difference in 
the way the approach is made. 

The inferences and research planning questions presented in 
this chapter appear to have evolved in many cases out of 
implicit or explicit examination of various sitiutions, that is, of 
various patterns o£ labor-management relations. In examining 
these situations investigators have methodologically looked 
"backward" for factors which determined the situations. In 
turn, the evidence obtained has led to the formulation of infer- 
ences and research planning questions in terms of the factors 
and their impacts, that is, "forward" from factors to situations. 
For the purposes of this memorandum, the "forward" approach 
will be used. 

Relatively little specific analysis has been undertaken, appar- 
ently, either on the impacts of various background factors or on 
their synthesis.^ Recognition of their place in labcn: relations 
analysis is evident, however, from an examination of the litera- 
ture." Lester and Robie, for example, write: "The elements that 
contribute to satisfactory labor relations are commcHi knowl- 
edge. They include favorable economic conditions, honesty and 

1 See, however, the pioneering work in thii field by E. Wi^t Bakke (3) and 
"Indiutrial Relations Research," Proceeding! of the American Philosophical 
Society, 92:376-380 (1948). Also, investigations under tvay at various univenity 
Toearch centers show much promise ot txintrihuting to understanding here. See 
the various reports in Memorandum on University Research Progranu in the 
Field of Labor (46). 

s For pertinent remarks see Lester and Robie (37), p. 114, 1 
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{air dealii^, reasonableness and understanding o£ the view- 
points and problems of the other side, personalities and eco- 
nomic i^ilosophies that are compatible, and a desire to reach 
workable compromises." * 

This appraisal, while valuable for its recognition of back- 
ground factors, seems to leave several questions unanswered. 
First, a more formal structuring of the general pattern of ele- 
ments should prove worth while. Second, there is need for more 
concrete and specific identification of some of these elements; 
for example, what does "reasonableness" signify? Or again, what 
are "compatible personalities" in the more exact meaning of 
the term? Third, are we sure of the validity of all these ele- 
ments? For example, as will be noted later in more detail, there 
seems to be some doubt whether "favorable economic con- 
ditions" are a necessary condition for "satisfactory" labor 
relations. 

This chapter undertakes to explore a series of inferences and 
research questions based upon these and other elements, and 
suggests that investigations which attempt to evaluate the valid- 
ity of them or to show their differential effects in varying situa- 
tions may prove significant for labor-man^;ement relations 
research. Except in the first two sections, the series of proposi- 
tions are developed in a general sequence from factors "out- 
side" the firm and the union (customs, and ethnic, racial, and 
religious factors) to those "inside" these bodies (organizational 
and adminbtrative elements). It is recognized that certain of 
these propositions may contain only minimum significance for 
labor-management patterns. The fact that these inferences and 
questions have arisen, however, does indicate some belief in 
their significance; and their assessment should prove more satis- 
factory if made by methods other than those of intuitive accept- 
ance or dismissal. No claim is made that the proi>ositions 
developed herein represent in any sense a complete delineation 
of all the causal forces which act upon labor-management rela- 
*lbid., pp. "s-ii*- 
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tionships. Nor is any particular significance to be attached to 
the sequence in which they are presented, for it was selected 
merely as a matter of convenience. Obviously, any complete 
listing of the determinants of labor-management relationshipe 
would be much more extensive than that outlined here, and 
even the identification of the more important determinants 
would undoubtedly require additional propositions. Moreover, 
the development of difiEering sequences might prove of consid- 
erable value. 

Propositions identified herein may Frequently prove to be 
only partly valid, and other factors as yet unidentified or unex- 
plored may prove to have important bearing upon a particular 
case. This is all to the good, however, for it is through this 
very method of the restructuring and further investigation of 
hypotheses that advancement in understanding takes place. The 
gradual accumulation of a body of valid hypotheses should aid 
considerably in the synthesis and development of general theo- 
ries in labor-man^ement relations. 

Research Inferences and Planning Questions 

Some general issues in labor-management relations. In this 
section the analysis centers upon several general issues as a set* 
ting for the more specific topics that follow. For the most part, 
these issues are discussed upon the "proximate" level as found 
in the literature. As already suggested, it may be necessary to 
have recourse to physiological, psychological, and sociological 
analyses of human behavior in order to deal with the "ulti- 
mates" involved,^ but considerable insight may perhaps be 
obtained at the level of inquiry herein. 

B A highly profitable project mi^t be undertaken on human behavior and 
labor-management relations paralleling that of Robtn M. Williams, Jr. in the 
field of intei^TOUp tensions. In The Reduction of Intergroup Teniioru (gi) , 
Williams listed and aiulyzed some los propositions on intergroup hostility and 
conflict, in addition to organizing these propositions into sections (as on ori- 
gin and prevalence of boiUIity, types of hostility and conflict, etc.) and dting 
their sources, WiUiami devoted a chapter to research possibilities arising out of 
the propositions. 
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The background factors discussed in the following sections 
are in many ways limiting factors, that is, in one way or another 
they contribute to the relative ease or difficulty with which situ- 
ations involving individual or group behavior are resolved, and 
hence they contribute to the shaping of patterns of labor- 
management relations. Thou^ the factors analyzed may seem 
to be set down in mechanistic form, it should not be held that 
analysis of them implies a "mechanistic explanation" of labor- 
management patterns. On the contrary these factors should be 
viewed essentially as structuring the setting in which behavior 
takes place. This setting is not static, however, but evolutionary 
in nature. Thus, for example, while a concept such as "area 
customs" is more or less "fixed," the customs themselves are not 
rigid but dynamic. Moreover, customs are but one aspect of a 
complex of elements which help to shape patterns of relation- 
ships. This implies simply that these elements cannot be 
divorced from behavior or from the factor of time. 

Althou^ the range of fundamental issues in collective- 
bargaining relations is extensive, the analysis here will be con- 
fined to five topics, which are thought to present a somewhat 
generalized picture. These topics will be discussed briefly as a 
group before considering sug^stions for research: 

1. "The objective of the collective bargaining procedure . . . 
is to arrive at terms of employment which will be acceptable to 
the people who will work under them." * If to this is explicitly 
added the proviso implicit in the above quotation that the 
"people" are to be defined in terms of the "management" and 
the "workers," we have a generalized statement of the nature of 
labor-management relations as found in collective-bargaining 
situations. This statement provides a working frame of ref- 
erence for the subject matter of this memorandum, althou^ 
some nonbargaining situations will be examined for compara- 
tive purposes. It should be noted, however, that the term pro- 
cedure as used above is to be interpreted in its widest sense, that 
• Lloyd G. RcTDotds and Joteph Shiiter (gS), p. i. 
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is, as including operation under a contract as well as the ne- 
gotiation of that contract. We are not Further concerned with 
definitional issues, although they could be raised easily; rather, 
after this section the analysis centers upon the impacts of 
various elements on the "resulting patterns" ^ of collective 
bargaining. 

s. If the objective of collective bargaining is to arrive at 
acceptable terms of employment for the parties concerned, 
what are some of the major issues which affect thb objective 
and the efforts to achieve it? Later sections in this chapter pre- 
sent some of these influencing factors. Here we may note one 
or two major elements.' 

According to George W. Taylor, "Conceptual differences be- 
tween organized labor and management are a major cause of 
collective bargaining failures." * In this respect collective bar- 
gaining is viewed as analogous to a "problem," and as Taylor 
further notes, "Cooperative action to resolve a problem is not 
possible if the problem itself is variously conceived." The 
problem as he views it in this context arises from this stipula- 
tion: "If the principal aim of organized li^30r is to 'take working 
conditions out of competition' and if management, by and large, 
insists that variable terms of employment must be established 
to meet the needs of individual concerns, then no solid founda- 
tion for industrial peace exists." 

Bakke, approaching the issue from another direction, com- 
ments: "Tlie basic issue in labor-management relations at the 
moment then, arises from the fact that each party is concerned 
primarily with its indwidwil survival. Its attention is focused 

T These "results" are usually defined in the normative seme as "omstriictive," 
"peaceful," "stable," "successful," etc., or in the convene sense. This poses a 
serious problem of criteria to be used for puiposes of evaluation, which is dis- 
cussed in the Appendix. These terms are not generally enclosed in quotation 
marks hereafter, but they should be taken in the conditional sense. 

s For some pertltKiit observations see Otto Pollak, Social Implkalions of 
Indiatry-Wide Bargaining (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1948), especially pp. 67 S. 

• George W. Taylor (86). p. 540. 
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upon the means to that end. The leaders of each group are 
trying in every individual negotiation and every political 
maneuver not merely to solve a specific problem. They are 
trying to solve it in a way that preserves their own structure of 
living intact." *" This also may be viewed in Taylor's termi- 
nology as a conceptual difference, although it appears as a basic 
circumstance in the setting of a given problem rather than as 
the problem itself; or in another sense it provides the maneuver- 
ing area in which problems may be placed under discussion by 
management and labor. 

3. Given the objective of collective bargaining and the prob- 
lems, among others, of conceptual differences and survival as 
pertinent to that objective, it is apparent that there is a "con- 
sciousness of action" in the roles played by management and 
unions in working toward their goals. As Ross says, "Results 
which formerly flowed from the pricing mechanism in the labor 
market are now brought about by the authoritative decisions o£ 
employers and trade unicms." ^^ While Ross is discussing wage 
policy, his comments are also applicable in large measure to 
other areas which can be subsumed under the heading of labor- 
management relations. ^^ Matters formerly held to be within the 
province of management, or worked out impersonally, or the 
subject of customary practices, are now often decided by the 
conscious activity of organized groups. This in turn has many 
vital implications for the economy at large, some of which are 
discussed in later sections. 

4. This conscious activity does not occur discretely without 
relation to labor and management. The nature of these groups 
bears significantly upon the entire process. As Selekman has 
noted, "Nowv any birds-eye view of collective bargaining today 
confirms the important influence exerted by the institutional 

10 E. Wight Batke {»), p. 80. 

" Arthur M. Rosa (60), p. S67. 

12 See also Neil W. Chamberlain, "The Organized Business in America," 
Journal of Political Economy, 53:97-111 (1944}, for numerous illustrations of 
"conscious bilateral" decisions and a 
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character of the parties in each contractual combination." " 
Numerous illustrations of this institutional aspect have been 
developed for both management and labor. For example, on a 
more generalized level Dunlop (17), Ross (59), and Sturm- 
thai (80) have structured models of the trade union as an insti- 
tution. Dealing with more specific situations, Harbison and 
Dubin's (25) analysis of General Motors-Studebaker-UAW re- 
lationships affords an example of institutional inquiry. 

5. Lastly, it is obvious that the relationships of labor and 
management do not take place in vacuo but in the complexity 
of reality, and they are conditioned and influenced by a wide 
variety of factors regardless of the ultimate motivational forces.'* 
Selekman has noted that there is "an interrelatedness of every- 
thing in collective bargaining." " These various factors in- 
cluded in "everything" have been analyzed in one fa^ion or 
another by numerous investigators, and their research under- 
takings have led to the formulation of the inferences and 
research planning questions which comprise the subject matter 
of this memorandum. 

The conclusions and inferences noted in the above five fields 
afford a wide diversity of topics for future research. Certain gen- 
eral su^estions will be made here: 

I. The objective of collective bargaining, involving also its 
nature and scope, has been analyzed in considerable detail, 
much of which seems somewhat polemical. While it does not 
appear desirable to engage in mere controversy over matters in 
this area, it may prove profitable to inquire into the ways in 
which differing labor-management relations patterns have 
evolved, and what their consequences have been under varying 

IS Benjamin M. Selekman (66), p. 36. 

i< Tilts is saying no more than Bakke (3) condiely poinu out in a tection on 
the "Structure of Living." In Eact, many o( the reMarcb inferencea and plan* 
ning queationi developed in this memoiandum dovetail doKly with com- 
ponents in his structure, although his outline is much more comprehensive 
and penetrating. 

i» op. cit. (66). p. S5- 
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interpretations of the nature and scope of collective relations. 
Numerous additional studies of this type might contribute mate- 
rially to deepening our understanding c^ this fundamental 
aspect. Investigations might also explore further the "outlook" 
which the respective parties bring to the bargaining table." 

2. Propositions regarding conceptual and other differences, 
and conceptual and other similarities, offer a fertile field for 
inquiry insofar as they affect labor-management relations. Ttie 
positive approach in the National Plannii^ Association's case 
studies on "Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bar- 
gaining" affords an example of this type of inquiry, though, one 
might have wished for a more uniform framework of investiga- 
tion in these studies so that comparative analyses might be 
made. 

3. The nature of conscious group action, as it has superseded 
"informal" processes, needs additional study; some analysis of 
this area has been undertaken but much remains to be done. 
Certain issues here might well fall under research on institu- 
tional models, and other topics might be investigated separately 
— such as the nature and processes of decision making,*^ and the 
consequences of decisions and agreements reached by large 
aggregates in our economy. 

4. Continued research on institutional models of manage- 
ments and trade unions should prove o£ value.'" Although the 
comments of Sturmthal are apt and there may be criticism of 
model building as such, it appears that the trade union concepts 
developed by Dunlop and Ross have considerable utility. Their 

'• Sec The President'i National Labor-Management Conference (Washington: 
U. S. Departmeiit of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1946), Chapters 4 and 5. 

1^ For general comments see R. A, Gordon, Busineis Leadership in the Large 
Corporation (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1945), especially Chapters 
III-VI. For spedBcally related topics see Robert Dubin (16) . 

!■ For broader comments on institutions see Louis M. Hacker, "Collective 
Bargaining and American Institutions," in The Neui Indiutrial Relations (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1948). 
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analyses, moreover, are replete with comments and inEerences 
pertinent for further research. 

5. Finally, with reference to the "interrelatedness of every- 
thing" noted by Selekman, there is a wide range of subjects 
open for investigation. Part of this area is touched upon in sug- 
gestion 2 above, and it will be considered in greater detail in 
the concluding section of this chapter. 

Practices and history of the past. One of the most important 
ways in which collective-bargaining relationships are condi- 
tioned is through "what has gone on before." As Golden and 
Ruttenberg note, "The initial collective bargaining practices 
are influenced in varying degrees by the preunion history of the 
particular industrial concern and by the fact that genuine 
union-management relations are initiated by the unions." ^* 
This "principle" (the term used by the authors) appean to 
consist of two separate propositions. The first is that past history 
and past practices are a strong conditioning factor in later devel- 
opments. Gomberg emphasizes this point: ". . . most of you have 
the unions you deserve. For some twenty odd years everything 
was used by the American industries, guerillas included . . . 
[and therefore] in the long run you have the uniotis you deserve 
and just the sort of industrial relations you deserve." ^ There 
appears to be considerable common acceptance of this truism 
regarding the influence of the past upon the present. In labor- 
management relations such diverse factors as the activities of 
the "coal and iron police," the militia, and company guards 
have left a definite mark upon the outlook of the worker. In a 
different fashion the attitude of paternalism has made its 
impact felt. McGregor and Scanlon note, for example, "Another 
consequence of the paternalistic attitude of top management 
toward the union made genuine collective bargaining difficult 
during the first few years of the relationship." "• 

IB Clinton S. Golden and Harold J. Ruttenberg (no), p. Kxiv. Their volume 
provides a very fruitful source oE some 37 "prindplei" (see pp. xxiii-xxvl). 
so William Gomberg (11), unpaged. 
21 Douglas McGregor and Joseph Scanlon (41), p. 16. 
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Yet, labor-management relations seated in a troubled past 
have in numerous instances markedly improved; ** and con- 
versely, situations where the past has not been troubled have 
materially worsened. Strikes are one illustration of what may 
have existed in a "troubled" past. But do strikes necessarily lead 
to a worsening of future relations? Or is the converse true? From 
the Libbey-Owens-Ford analysis made by Harbison and Cart 
(26), two prolonged and costly company-wide strikes in the past 
fifteen years do not seem to have worsened relationships; in fact 
the opposite distinctly appears to be the case. To be sure, strikes 
are only one element in the total pattern of determinants but 
they do contribute to the "past" which is being considered here. 

In another vein Dubin makes this pertinent comment on the 
relation of past policy to existing labor-management relations: 
"It must be recognized that each individual union-management 
relationship does not recapitulate the historical development 
of collective bargaining in general." ^' In some instances there 
is a slow and gradual evolution of changes; in others, such as the 
Taylor-Lewis agreement in steel or the Ford Motor Company 
case, there is a "conversion" characteristic in management's 
reaction. 

Can research on the role of this past history demonstrate its 
significance more clearly? Why do friction and strife appear to 
evolve in some cases? Why does the rationale seem to be a peace- 
ful development of relationships in other cases? Can any gen- 
eralizations be made about the consequences of "conversion" 
situations? How important is the past in such situations? If the 
result is only an evaluation of the role of the past in relation to 
other factors, such research should be worth while. 

The second part of Golden and Ruttcnberg's principle 
appears to involve a somewhat different problem, namely, the 
manner of "introduction" of union-management relations. This 

mSm Andrew H. Whitrford tt at. (89) and Emest Dale (14), p. 96 for interest- 
ing examples. 
2» Op. cit. (i6), pp. 196-197. 
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problem is analyzed in the section dealing with the framework 
oE political rules (pp. 26-27 infra). 

Effects of customs on labor-management relations. The role 
of customs constitutes a topic closely allied to the historical 
element. These customs may pertain to a geographic area, the 
trade, the industry or shop, or they may be of various other 
types. While there is some literature on certain aspects of this 
topic — as for example in relation to union organization cam- 
paigns in the South and the "mind" of the southern worker — 
much of the material has not been collected or published. 

In its broadest connotation the proposition relating to area 
customs is usually expressed in this way: The customs of a given 
area condition to a greater or lesser degree the patterns of labor- 
management relations which result. Customs in this sense may 
imply a broad pattern of behavior common to a given area, or 
various intermediate forms narrowing down to a feature such 
as the particular outlook of the management spokesmen in a 
specific community. As an example of the broader pattern, 
Bakke reports the comment made to him by a union official who 
noted that a first-rate organizer, with twenty-five years of suc- 
cessful experience, had failed miserably in an attempt to union- 
ize certain workers in North Carolina just prior to the war. The 
failure had not necessarily been due to management opposition, 
but to the fact that the people in North Carolina did not react 
like those the organizer had lived with.'* With respect to the 
particular outlook of management spokesmen in given com- 
munities, Noland and Bakke's study (52) of employer hiring 
praaices in Charlotte and New Haven reveals how importantly 
hiring qualifications are in many ways related to customary area 
considerations. 

On an industry basis Braun, discussing clothing manufacture, 
analyzes the time-honored system of jobbers and contractors and 
its implications for union-management relationships.*" In his 

s* op. cit. (s), p. 4. 

»■ Kurt Braun (5), pp. 3J-57. 
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view the unions have been against this custom because it breeds 
insecurity and unemployment, and makes improvement of the 
workers' situation extremely difficult. 

In an analysis on the company level Harbison and Dubin dis- 
cuss the "fother-son" aspect of the Studebaker work force.^ In 
their opinion thb "custom" is another bond which has tended 
to knit the work force into a more closely related unit. Customs 
of the trade, as exemplified in working rules or in jurisdictional 
coverage of types of work, afford other illustrations. The 
impacts of these practices on labor-management relationships 
appear to be felt in numerous ways. 

It is evident that while the influence of area and other cus- 
toms appears to be ucitly uken into account in many investiga- 
tions there is need for specific inquiries on the role of this factor. 
And although many of these customs are of a tenuous nature, 
there seems to be a genuine conviction — implicitly held for 
the most part — that they do have an important influence on 
labOT-management relations. Except for the general proposition 
that customs do have their effects, we do not have much in the 
way of specific hypotheses on this topic. Hence instead of pro- 
posing hypotheses for testing purposes, it may be more appro- 
priate to designate this as a research planning area. Investiga- 
tion in this area might therefore attempt to determine whether 
a classiBcation of customs according to types can be developed, 
and if so, whether the differential effects of various factors can 
be measured. In some cases characteristics may prove to be so 
tenuous in nature that little can be done with them. In others 
factors may be peculiar only to certain geographical areas, 
industries, or shops, while in still others they may be more 
generally pervasive. In any case, research of this type should 
provide valuable insights for the understanding of labor- 
management relations. 

Ethnic, racial, and religious factors. Williams has summarized 
a series of propositions developed by others on ethziic, racial, 
!*F. H. Harbison and R. Dubin (15), p. 111. 
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and religious group temioiu as they manifest themselves pri- 
marily in the economic sphere." An example relating to several 
aspects of the problem may be indicated here. Citing Donald 
Young, Williams notes that "Group anugonisnu seem to be 
inevitable when two peoples in contact with others may be 
distinguished by differentiating characteristics, either inborn 
or cultural, and are actual or potential competitors." ^ For 
purposes of analysis this inference may be divided into two 
component questi(»is. First, what influence does the composi- 
tion of the work force have upon patterns of industrial rela- 
tions? ™ Any attempt to answer this question involves two 
separate approaches: consideration of the effects of employer 
hiring practices on composition of the work force, and of the 
effects of discriminatory or nondiscriminatory union policies on 
the employee group. Second, what effects, if any, are found to be 
related to the ethnic, racial, or religious charaaeristics of man- 
agement personnel and the union leaders with whom they deal? 
We shall consider these in turn. 

Noland and Bakke (52) in their analysis of employer hiring 
practices in the cities of New Haven and Charlotte found that 
the employer is very much concerned with the ethnic, and even 
more concerned with the racial and religious, characteristics of 
potential employees. Among other reasons, this concern is based 
upon the desire to create as homogeneous and harmonious a 
work force as possible. Kerr and Randall note, for the Pacific 
Coast pulp and paper industry: "The workers have been drawn 
from a population that is homogeneous to an unusual degree. 
. . . Group minorities have not been a problem. Neither the 
employers nor the unions have exercised any conscious policies 
of exclusion, and members of some minority groups have 
worked in the mills. . . . Consequently, no social conflicts of 

IT op. cit. (91), pp. 54-55. 59, 61, 69-79. 
Mrtid., pp. 54-55. 

2B See Andrew H. WhiCeford et at. (8g) for notes on work-force onnposilion 
and pattemg of labor-management relacioni. 
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community-origin have existed in the plants to foster factional- 
ism and antagonism." *> 

At the other pole of influence on the composition o£ the 
work force one finds the membership policies of unions. North- 
rup (53) has well analyzed the problem in terms of types o£ 
unions and their practices, ranging from the close control over 
entrance to the trade exhibited by certain craft-type unions to 
the explicit nondiscrimination policies of industrial unions. In 
addition, there have been numerous other studies on minority 
groups and economic opportunity, production problems during 
World War II, and postwar employment conditions. Fair 
employment practices acts are indicative of legislative intent to 
provide a framework of rules for the equalization of opportunity 
in employment.'^ 

While past research has provided information on both em- 
ployer and union attitudes toward ethnic, racial, and religious 
characteristics of prospective employees or members, it appears 
that valuable insights into patterns of labor-management rela- 
tions could be gained if studies of the impacts of these attitudes 
on particular situations were carried forward. At their present 
stage of development the ideas in this area more closely approx- 
imate research planning questions than hypotheses. Williams 
suggests, however, an illustrative study starting with the specific 
hypothesis that industrial unionism, emphasizing nondiscrimi- 
nation and solidarity of workers, does or does not appreciably 
reduce hostility among workers of different racial, religious, or 
ethnic groups.^* Related specific hypotheses, Williams notes, 
would undoubtedly emerge; among them is one involving 
"worker-employer relations" which is pertinent to labor rela- 
tions, Williams also suggests comparative study of unionized 
versus nonunionized plants of the same specific industrial type 

so Clark Kerr and Roger Randall (jt), p. 11. 

>i For pevUnenl comments on topics in this and the precedinR paraeratih 
see Leo C. Brown, S. J. (8). pp. 163 it.. 18.. sig. See also Lloyd H. BaUer -TT,^ 
Negro Automobile Worker." Journal of Political Economy, 5i-4ir^.8 'i,,^-^ 

tiOp. at. {9s), pp. loi-ioj. '^ ■■ **»'■ 
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as a means of furthering our understanding. To these types oE 
studies may be added suggestions for research which would trace 
the impact of employer policies upon subsequent relationships. 

The ethnic, racial, and religious characteristics oE employers 
and the union spokesmen with whom they have contractual and 
other dealings constitute a second area of inquiry. While we 
have information on the attitudes of various religious groups 
toward, e.g., the rights of the worker and organized labor, it 
would be instructive if investigations could indicate the impacts 
of these various characteristics upon labor relations. Do pat- 
terns of labor-management relatioru found when the racial 
or religious characteristics of management and union sp(Aes- 
men are the same tend to differ from the patterns found when 
these characteristics are unlike? Or b this question irrelevant 
in the light of other influences? As an example, a study of the 
patterns found in the ladies garment industry in New York City 
might prove instructive, for here managements deal with im- 
portant diverse groups of employees, notably Jewish and Italian. 
Do the predominantly Jewish manufacturers find one pattern 
resulting from relations with Jewish union personnel '' and 
another with Italian? (The underlying relationships are impor- 
tant here, not the contractual terms which are likely to be 
highly similar if not identical.) Again this area is more appro- 
priately approached in terms of research planning questions, 
and hence investigations must consider the problem of hypothe- 
sis formulation as an initial issue. 

"Relative strength" of labor and management. One of the 
factors held important in conditioning labor-management rela- 
tions is the relative strength or power of the respective parties. 
In some cases this factor is viewed in broad perspective, for 
example, in relation to national, state, or local laws and their 
permissive or prohibitive effects upon the actions of the parties. 

■■ A« an indirect indication of tliis type of question see Robert J. Myers and 
Joseph W. Blocti (51), p. 449. Ttiere it is noted, "Credit [for suble relations] 
also goes ... to the exceptional organizing ability of the Jewish workers." 
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In other cases it may be viewed in a much more localized set- 
ting, as with reference to the size o£ a particular union's "war 
chest" and that organization's consequent ability or inability 
to carry on a prolonged strike. 

The relative power concept is sometimes analyzed or dis- 
cussed as a more or less self-contained issue. The vast amount 
of debate about labor legislation in recent years is a case in 
point. The use of such terms as "one-sided legislation," the need 
for "checks and balances," and the "slave labor act" is indicative 
of concern over matters of relative power. On a much more 
sophisticated level Slichter notes: "Today the United States 
has the largest, most powerful, and most aggressive labor move- 
ment which the world has ever seen. , . , The trade unions 
are the most powerful economic organizations in the 
community." ** 

The problem of relative power appears to be most generally 
analyzed, however, with respect to the sources from which it is 
derived, the sources being categorized broadly as the political 
and the economic. With respect to political sources Harbison 
and Carr say, "With the encouragement and protection afforded 
by the passage of the National Industrial Recovery Act, the Cut- 
ters' League set out in 1953 to organize the unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers in the flat glass industry." "' On the economic 
side Straus, discussing organization of the men's clothing indus- 
try in Rochester, comments, "The situation was tense, and the 
manufacturers were jittery because the postwar boom had piled 
up orders on their books and any shut-down at this time was to 
be avoided at almost all costs." " The two broad categories of 
sources of power are further broken down in many instances. 
The political source, in addition to elements revolving about 
statutory enactments and their administration and interpreta- 
tion, also includes the "political" nature of labor and manage- 

34 Sumner H. Slichter (75), pp. 3-4- 

as F. H. Harbison and King Carr <s6). p. 9. 

as Donald B. Straus (79), p- S. 
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ment. The economic source includes the general level of busi- 
ness and industrial activity, the economics of the industry and 
the linn, technological considerations, and to some extent loca- 
tion factors. 

Political and economic factors are also considered important 
in ways other than those which act upon the relative powers 
of the parties. The economic profitability of a firm, for example, 
may have a strong influence upon the tvages which can be paid, 
and this in turn may have an impact upon labor-management 
relationships somewhat dbtinct from the problem of strength 
as such. Therefore, rather than considering each of the various 
political and economic factors twice, the discussion to follow 
will include effects upon relative strength as well as other 
impacts of each of the factors analyzed. The next seven sections 
consider these various political and economic elements. 

The framework of political rules. Most impartial students of 
labor-management relationships are agreed that relationships 
are more successful when they are hammered out by the parties 
themselves rather than when imposed from above by govern- 
mental decree. Selekman excellently summarizes this point of 
view: "Perhaps that is why hardly a student or practitioner in 
the field feels any assurance that law can provide effective 
answers to the problems that must be met. Even those who sup- 
port regulations to meet specific abuses insist that the relation- 
ships worked out by the parties themselves alone can yield 
effective dealings from day to day. But such cooperative rela- 
tionships cannot be imposed by law — and particularly not by 
law that becomes itself a target of conflict." '^ In one of many 
specific illustrations Myers and Bloch note: "Collective bargain- 
ing in the men's clothing industry is a convincing demonstration 
of the expediency and effectiveness of self-rule." '* 

«i Benjamin M. Selekman (65), p. vi. 

08 Op. cit. (51), p. 449. Braun anumenis pertinently, "Experience in several 
countries has shown that management- labor relationx have been the more 
cooperative the less governments have regulated the manner in which they 
rnust deal with each other" (5, p. 154). 
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The relation of specific laws to patterns of labor-management 
relations constitutes a second problem in this area. If it 
be hypothesized that "better" results are obuined when the 
parties work out decisions for themselves, it is by no means 
indicated that such laws as do exist do not make their influence 
felt as situational factors. Two issues arise here. The first con- 
cerns the powers and attitudes of the parties as they are condi- 
tioned by specific laws. The second involves the detailed pro- 
visions of the law, and its administrative and legal processing. 
An example may clarify this distinction. The National Labor 
Relations Act obviously served as a very important general con- 
ditioning factor in the pattern of attitudes and powers of labor 
and management. In addition, the changing viewpoint of the 
(old) National Labor Relations Board on the "free speech" doc- 
trine provides one of many examples of the influence of legal 
adm inistration.^* 

From a research standpoint there are two problem areas. 
First, if it is hypothesized that decisions worked out by the par- 
ties themselves are the more successfiil, can the practical applica- 
bility of this method be tested? With respect to one phase of 
this problem, reference may again be made to Golden and 
Ruttenberg's principle that "initial collective bargaining prac- 
tices are influenced in varying degrees by . . . the fact that 
genuine union-management relations are initiated by the 

M Dae can find a plethora of hypotheaea as to the positive or negative effects 
of a law such as the TaEt-Hardey Act, and of iu administration. For the mosi 
part, however, these conclusions are not based upon research, but rather upon 
the emotional outlook of the affected parties. Hence we have not tried to dte 
sources. See, however, Paul A. Brinker, "The Enforcement of Collective Bar- 
gaining," Quarterly Journal of Economics, 61:314-311 (1948)1 where it is con- 
cluded that in the period 1935-43 Southern unions generally went ahead on 
their own rather than rely upon NLRB rulings which were often so delayed as 
to diminish (heir value. This exempli&es the relation of one aspect of the 
administration of an act to labor- management patleins. For a pertinent con- 
temporary case sec the review of Frank Pieison's study of effects of the Taft- 
Hartley Act on collective bargaining in Southern California in the Labor 
Relations Reporter, 13:103-105 (January 31. 1949. Section 4). 
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unions" (cf. page 17 supra). While it is not necessary to raise 
tenninological issues over what is meant by "initiated," it 
appears that in many cases management met the union more 
than halfway in the introduction of bargaining. Can these 
instances where unions obtained exclusive bargaining rights 
throu^ self-settlement by the parties be contrasted with situa- 
tions where recognition agreements, consent elections, or full 
formal proceedings were used? " Can self-resolved situations in 
other phases of relationships be contrasted with those where 
redress of the law was sought, and comparisons of resulting pat- 
terns made? 

Second, can the chain of processes from the enactment of a 
law through its impact upon attitudes and powers to resulting 
labcH- relations patterns be identified, and can the patterns 
themselves be evaluated in terms of "stability" or its lack in 
labor-management relations? Research on these questions will 
necessarily call for careful segregation of the emotionalism asso- 
ciated with laws such as the Wagner and the Taft-Hartley Acts. 
But such research might indicate the consequences of the swings 
from legislation which is claimed to be unilateral in its effect (as 
has been the case with the Wagner Act) to that which is 
claimed to be of a check and balance nature (as the Taft-Hartley 
Act has frequently been called). Research in this direction 
might at least indicate the qualitative influence of the "rules 
of the game" upon the nature of labor-management relations. 

"Political" relations of labor and management. In addition 
to the previously discussed political framework of the state as 
it affects labor relations, attention has been focused of late 
upon the union as a political institution and upon the political 
nature of labor-management relations. This type of approach 
is exemplified by the analyses of Ross (59) and Kerr and 

•"See Louis G. Silverberg, A Guide to tht National Labor Relations Act 
(Washington: U. S. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, Bulletin 
No. 81, 1946) pp. n-27. See also his comments on the values of self- resolution. 
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Randall (32). In relation to the political interactions of labor 
and management, the latter write: 

One prerequisite for industrial peace is the political com- 
patibility of industry and labor. The private enterprise and the 
trade union alike are institutions that desire to survive and to 
grow. If either party concludes that the opposite party seeks its 
extinction, the basis for cooperative relations does not exist. If 
each party concludes that the other will permit it to exist and 
perhaps even help it to succeed, the prospects for peace are 
favorable. 

Political compatibility depends on (1) the general points 
of view of the parties and (a) the drawing of specific lines 
between "mine and thine" which are consistent with the insti- 
tutional needs of both sides. It has to do with the respective 
areas of sovereignty of management and unions, with the dis- 
tribution of rights, and of power.** 

Two general research areas might fruitfully be developed 
from these propositions. The first involves examining the rela- 
tionship of the general points of view of the parties to labor; 
management patterns. The term "general points of view" is 
nebulous, but Kerr and Randall break it down into component 
parts for both management and unions. For management cer- 
tain of the components include: degree of acceptance of union- 
ism and of the values of collective bargaining, and attitudes 
toward the scope o£ bargaining. For unions the factors include: 
essential philosophy (as acceptance of private ownership and 
operation of enterprise with emphasis on gradual improvement 
of the economic lot of the worker versus other ideologies); 
"structural" aspects (comprising elements such as the number 
of unions in the bargaining sphere and problems of rival union- 
ism, for example), and the nature of union control (local, inter- 
national levels); and policies regarding contract observance. 
Certain of these components might profitably be separated for 
research purposes, even though they come to a general focus in 
«i op. cit. (ss). p. s8. 
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the political sense. For example, general philosophy*^ as in 
management's degree of acceptance of unionism or the union's 
viewpoint on private enterprise might fit into one category. 
Structural problems, involving the loci oE union control, or 
rival unionism might be explored in another. We shall reex* 
amine thb last set oC problems in later sections. 

In relation to the inference on general points of view, can 
research delineate differences in patterns which result from 
variations in viewpoints? Comparative studies of older AFL 
and newer CIO unions might afford one basis of investigation. 
Do unions with a "business" philosophy tend to produce one 
kind of pattern and those with "social welfare" philosophies 
another? *^ In turn, can the impacts of varying management 
philosophies upon industrial relations patterns be assessed? 

A second area of research involves the hypothesis of "the 
drawing of specific lines between 'mine and diine' which are 
consbtent with the institutional needs of both sides." Essen- 
tially this is the "management prerogative" issue.** In the light 
of what is possibly the evolving nature of labor-management 
relationships, can "mine and thine" be defined with any exact- 
ness? Do these needs and the resulting demands vary in different 
situations and from time to time? Have labor-management rela- 
tionships been more stable or successful where a line has some- 
how been drawn than where there is indecision as to what is 
claimed by whom? In some instances it appears that the rights 
and powers issue has not arisen. Why is this the case, and what 
connection does it have with the relationships of the parties? 

** It might be held that thia is merely a part of "personality." To tome 
extent tbii may be true, but it may also be held that personality provides the 
way or manner in which this philosophy Is exprened. 

«B Whether this distinction can be fully made may be debaubte. See Philip 
Taft's review of History of the Labor Movement in the United Statei by 
Philip S. Foner, Industrial and Labor Relations Review, i(i):i43-i44 ('9*8). 

*»For pioneering analysis in this field see Neil W. Chamberlain (11), and 
"The Organiied Business in America," Journal of Political Economy, ^t;ffj-iii 
('944)- 
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Is "mine and thine" the problem per se, or is it rather a func- 
tion of the attitudes of the parties? For example, in various 
instances managements appear to have been more or less 
unyielding in their unwillingness to transfer or share certain 
rights and powers; yet problems have been succes^uUy resolved 
by a painstaking explanation to the union as to why manage- 
ment was unwilling. This appears to be true in the Studebaker 
case, for example, as Harbison and Dubin (25) note. To be sure, 
these cases formally result in the "proper" allocation of "mine 
and thine" and thus satisfy Kerr and Randall's hypothesis 
(although informally this may not always be the case — "doubts" 
may still linger on), but it is the method of resolution rather 
than rights per se which is important. Research on these and 
allied concepts should contribute significantly to an under- 
standing of the role played by political elements in condition- 
ing labor-management patterns. 

General level of economic activity. The last two sections have 
dealt with political factors as they affect labor-management 
relations. This section and the next four deal with eco- 
nomic and technological factors as they are conceived to influ- 
ence relationships, either with respect to relative ptower or in 
other ways. 

In some analyses of labor-management relations it has been 
held that the general level of economic activity, affecting the 
economy as a whole, plays a significant role in conditioning 
patterns bf relationship." This factor is usually treated apart 
from relationships between the level of economic activity and 
the size of union membership (and therefore union strength), 
although it is not to be doubted that causal influences are 
pertinent here. The analyses rather tend to relate economic 
activity to the "outlooks" of the respective parties. For example, 
in management literature of the war and postwar years, fre- 

«» For general comments in this area see Dale Voder, "Economic Changes and 
Industrial Unreal in the United States," Journal of Political Economy, 48:x»-as3 
(1940), and the eilalions in this article. 
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quent reference may be found to the view that high profits and 
a sellers' market tended to obscure managerial concern over 
basic labor relations issues. In the opinion of some spokesmen 
many managements "gave away entirely too much" to labor, 
under the ccHnbined stimulus of high profit statements, an 
ability to pass increased costs along, and the feeling that it was 
more important to keep producing in a profitable market than 
to clash over differences in demands. Moreover, it is frequently 
stated that these concessions will later return as a plague upon 
management. 

This type of reasoning implies that managements tend to 
"acquiesce" more in time of prosperity and vice versa. Is this a 
valid conclusion? If it is, what are the effects upon the pattern 
of labor-management relations? Braun, discussing the economic 
powers of labor and management, comments: "Relative eco- 
nomic power of the parties is an important factor in all types 
of business relations. That it also has influenced the relations 
between clothing manufacturer and unions appears quite 
natural." ^ Can this statement be generalized to indicate a rela- 
tionship among the general level of economic activity, relative 
economic power, and resulting patterns? Is this whole process 
of economic leverage pertinent as a situational element which 
conditions stability of labor-management relations, and does 
it act in a positive fashion, or negatively as a "club" over the 
heads of the respective parties? Research along the line of these 
suggestions should assist in appraising the role played by the 
general level of economic activity. 

Economics of the industry. Relative to economic impacts 
upon labor-management relationships, additional analysis is 
found upon a second level, that of the economics of the indus- 
try. This analysis sometimes centers on the relative power con- 
cept, and sometimes on other aspects. With respect to the 
former, Taylor writes concerning the status of the hosiery indus- 
try in Philadelphia after World War I, "Since skilled knitters 

*» op. cit. {5), p. !43. 
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were scarce and manufacturing was profitable, the organizefl 
employees had considerable economic power which they did 
not hesitate to use."*^ Braun, analyzing union-management 
cooperation in the clothing industry, comments, "For example, 
a manufacturer who would take steps that cause trouble with 
the union under circumstances in which the latter is capable 
of interrupting or reducing production would incur . . . serious 
risks."" 

Do labor-management patterns tend to follow any particular 
cycle, based upon the economic status of the industry and conse- 
quently upon shifts in relative power? Is it possible to derive 
sequences of patterns of relationships among various industries, 
based upon the cyclical way in which they lead or follow other 
industries through periods of prosperity and depression? What 
of industries which exhibit growth trends versus those which 
are declining? Can the particular status of an industry be related 
to the general level of economic activity and thence to varying 
patterns of relationships? Is it possible to assess the importance 
of the economic element, as it may affect relative power, over 
and against other factors which are present? 

In a more general sense analysts have noted the perti- 
nence of the economics of the industry for labor-management 
relations. For example, with respect to the men's cloth- 
ing industry Myers and Bloch wrote, "The decline of the indus- 
try since the early twenties has also interfered with successful 
[collective] bargaining because of its pressure on profits, wage 
rates and employment." *» Bums has said, "The fact that the 
newspaper industry has been relatively stable has contributed 
to subility in collective bargaining relationships." ^ Apart 
from the relative power aspect, what significance can be attached 
to the economic condition of the industry as it may affect 
labor-management relations? Does stability imply that success- 
« George W. Taylor (85>, p. 467- 
« Op. cit. (5). P- '43- 
*»Op. cit. (51), p- 448. 
»o Robert K. Burn* (9), p. ii»3- 
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ful relations are more probable? Or is it possible that an 
unprofitable or declining industry may provide opportunity 
for cooperative relationships in an effort to lessen the impacts 
of the decline? Examination of past studies of various indus- 
tries and additional investigations should contribute toward 
assessment of the importance of this factor. 

Economics of the firm. At a third level with respect to eco- 
nomic factors, analyses have dealt with the economic condition 
of particular hrms. In a recent report Lester and Robie write: 
' "The elements that contribute to satisfactory labor relations 
are well known. They include favorable economic conditions 
. . ." '* Kerr and Randall note: 'The parties to a collective 
bai^ining process are economically compatible when the mini- 
mum needs of the union for wages and 'fringe' benefits can be 
satisfied by the employer without undermining the economic 
position of the enterprise or unduly retarding its growth." " 
In addition to inferences which in the broader sense empha- 
size the impact of economic factors upon patterns of labor- 
management relations, there are also more specialized ap- 
proaches, for example, those which consider economic ele- 
ments in relation to programs of labor-management coopera- 
tion. In this regard Shister writes: 'To the author's knowledge 
... in the United States and Canada . . . [there are] on record 
only three cases of union-management cooperation having been 
introduced when the bargaining unit was in a relatively 'pros- 
perous' condition." '"' This may be qualified somewhat if coop- 
eration is taken to mean only situations where the purpose was 
to reduce unit costs, as Shister appears to indicate: ". , . all 
union-management plans to diminish unit costs of production 
^iuring a peace-time period arose only because the bargaining 
unit was in an adverse economic situation." " In 1941 SItchter 

t'Op. cit. (37), p. iij (ilalics oura). 
■s op. at. (3S). p, 5.. 
»8 Joieph Shister (70), p. 87. 
Mlbid., p. 88. 
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wrote: "Sixteen of the twenty-two enterprises which agreed to 
start union-management cooperation during the last two years 
were high cost concerns and were faced with serious competi- 
tive difficulties." =* On the other hand the study by Dale (14) 
indicates considerable adoption o£ cooperative programs by 
"dominant" as well as by "subordinate" firms, although the 
economic purpose was stronger in the latter and weaker in 
the former, and cooperation was defined more broadly than in 
terms of unit cost reduction. 

Joseph Scanlon, in a series of seminars at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1946-47,^* noted that some analysts 
of cooperative programs have claimed (a) that the success of 
such plans in profitable concerns has been due largely to the 
fact that the actuality of large bonuses has served as a strong 
stimulus to the employees; and conversely (b) that the success 
of such plans in unprofitable concerns has been due in large 
part to the stimulus afforded by employee interest in job 
security. These evaluations have caused Scanlon to question 
the impact of economic factors, and to ask whether there are not 
perhaps other elements which are more basic in determining 
the success or failure of cooperative programs. Or, as White- 
ford, Whyte, and Gardner write in an analysis of the S. Buchs- 
baum and Company experiment, "While economic factors must 
receive careful attention in any union-management study, it is 
very clear that in this case, as in many others, these factors 
formed only a small part of the motivation of the people in 
both camps." " 

In this general area of economic factors a number of specific 
inferences, such as those of Kerr and Randall (32) and Lester 

BB Sumner H. Slichita- (7s). p. 565. 

M Scanlon. formerly Director o£ Research for the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) and at present Lecturer in the Industrial Relations Section at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, made these observatioiw in temu 
of considerable first-hand experience with the introduction and operation of 
cooperative programs in the steel industry. See also his "Profit Sharing Under 
Collective Bargaining" (63). 

BTOf. cit. (89), p. II. 
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and Robie (37), appear in more or leas formal terms. Formula- 
tion and testing o£ hypotheses should provide insights into the 
relationship between the economic status of the firm and labor- 
management patterns. Research in this area should include 
situations with and without formalized cooperative programs. 
What importance does the economic element have? Are "stable" 
and "successful" relationships identified with economic profita- 
bility and vice versa? Do "other factors" appear to be more 
important than the economic? Can these other factors be identi- 
fied and their influence assessed? 

Along a slightly different direction, but closely related to the 
economics of the firm, are the marketing situations in which 
it operates. Are significant differences in labor-management 
patterns to be found for firms which sell in purely competi- 
tive markets as distinguished from those which op>erate within 
frameworks of oligopoly or monopolistic competition? In dis- 
cussing the problem of trade unions and wage leveb, Samuel- 
son humorously notes, "The moral for the self-interested laborer 
is to apprentice himself to a profitable quasi-monopolistic 
industry which has plenty of gravy to share," '' Does such 
"gravy" (and the possibilities of sharing it) tend to influence 
patterns of labor-management relations? If so, how? Research 
in this area would be closely linked to the approaches previ- 
ously discussed, but greater emphasis might be placed upon 
marketing situations which affect the economic position of the 
firm rather than upon economic profitability per se. A com- 
parison of the cotton gray-goods and aluminum or magnesium 
industries affords one illustration of this approach. 

The relative power concept is also noted with respect to the 
economics of the firm. Braun, discussing the issues involved in 
circumstances where the union could interrupt or reduce the 
production of a particular employer, notes that "a large number 
of competitors probably wDuld deliver the goods which he 
could not produce." '* In a slightly different context Pierson 

ssPaul A. Samuelson (61), p. 531. 
M Op. eit. (5), p. us- 
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writes, "Obligations are likely to be disregarded under newly 
established systems of collective bargaining if the agreements do 
not reflect the relative strength of the two parties, or if one of 
the parties feels this to be the case." ** While this "relative 
strength" may be as much related to political as to economic fac- 
tors, in many instances such may not be the case. The regard, or 
disregard, for obligations under an agreement might be exam- 
ined both with respect to the economic factor and the relative 
strength of the parties, and other elements which bear upon 
relative strength. 

Technological conditions. Closely related to preceding sec- 
tions is the problem of technology and its effect upon labor- 
management relations. Gomberg (21) in discussing the success 
of the Lincoln Electric plan hypothesized that a growing indus- 
try (with major technological innovations) could support such 
a program, but that it would not be applicable to an industry 
such as cotton textiles. Myers and Bloch note that "Labor rela- 
tions in the men's clothing industry have been much influenced 
by certain factors, such as . . . the technical processes of cloth- 
ing production." *^ Another example in this area is provided 
by the proposition that the lower the percentage of labor cost 
to total cost, the greater the chance for stable relations. This 
would imply that industries where technological considerations 
demand a large ratio of capital per worker (chemicals, oil) 
should have more stable relations than industries where the 
opposite is true (the needle trades). 

Research in this area should indicate the validity of these and 
other contentions. Several specific issues appear. First is the 
problem of the labor-capital ratio of a firm or an industry. Do 
firms with a low percentage of labor to total cost tend to have 
"stable" relations and vice versa? Second, given a specified labor- 
capital ratio, what is the effect of technological change? Here 
several subproblems may be found. What are the results if the 
ratio changes, first with an increase in the capital comjjonent, 

•« Frank C. Pierson (56). p. 199. 
•I op. cit. {51). p. 38a. 
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and second with the labor factor? What impacts may be noted 
if the ratio remains approximately the same, but the form of 
the capital changes?"^ And, for all cases, what are effects of 
varying degrees and rapidity of change? What are the sec- 
ondary effects of technological change upon groups susceptible 
to the effects of such changes? •• 

A third problem, opening up an entirely separate area of 
inquiry, is that of technology's effects upon the nature of work. 
Can differences be found between technologically imposed 
conditions of work — such as between "skilled" and "repetitive" 
or "monotonous" processes — which are significantly related to 
labor-management patterns? Kerr and Randall, commenting 
upon "the content of the jobs" in the Pacific Coast pulp and 
paper industry, sute, "The high degree of individuality in 
most of the jobs and the control vested in each worker over the 
quality of the product breeds a sense of conscious responsibility 
and pride in his work and the operation as a whole." ** Does 
one tend to find different patterns then for skilled employees, 
£or the unskilled, and for professional workers? ^ 

Location factors. Location theory has considered the factor of 
"labor" significant in determining the loci of some types of eco- 
nomic activity." In general, however, it appears that the prin- 

*2 For periinent observations on the relation o( ihe introduction oE new plane 
types in the airline industry (as a "technological" problem) to labor relationi 
patterns, see H. R. Northrup, "Colleaive Bargaining by Airline Pilots," 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, 61:535-576 (1947)- 

■B Foi relevant comments on the various problems in this paragraph see the 
references to Slichter, Derber, and Barneti, in footnote 6g, p. 39. Also ace John 
W. Riegel, Managnment, Labor and Technological Change (Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Bureau of Industrial Relations, Report No. 3, 194a) and 
E. D. Smith and R. C. Nyman (76). 

"0/>.«i. (3*),pp. M-is. 

•8 See H. R. Norihrup, "Industrial Relations with Professional Workers," 
Harvard Business Review, 16:543-559 (1948) and "Collective Bargaining by 
Professional Societies," in R. A, Lester and Joseph Shister (38). 

'» See Edgar M. Hoover, Jr. (gg) for a general analysis of location theories. 
In a later volume. The Location of Economic Activity (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1948). Hoover develops, upon a higher plane of generaliza- 
tion, many of the concepts found in this section. 
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cipal concern oC location theorists with the labor £actor has been 
with reference to supply, quality, or labor "cost" per se. E. M. 
Hoover, Jr. goes one step beyond this in his study of the shoe 
and leather industry and notes that "docile labor" and "unor- 
ganized labor" have been extremely strong inducements, if not 
in original location, at least in causing decentralization or 
movement of plants.*^ He also indicates that for "style" types of 
footwear, quality of labor may be paramount, but for staple 
lines (which he further notes is also true for textiles) unor- 
ganized labor is the more pertinent factor. For the shoe indus- 
try Hoover says that higher costs resulting from organized labor 
have worked within rather than between regions, and hence the 
growth of the industry has been checked in specialized centers 
and stimulated in satellite towns. 

Although at the time Hoover wrote his volume unionism 
had not developed its present strength, it is apparent that the 
relation between plant location and the labor factor is still a 
live issue. Reference to the recent case of Textron Inc. and its 
Nashua mill indicates the contemporary significance of the 
problem; and, with ceruin geographical regions still largely 
unorganized, it may well continue to be of importance. 

If it be inferred that "docile" or "unorganized" labor was a 
pertinent factor in decentralization of the shoe industry, is this 
still a valid conclusion? Have other factors become signficam? 
Does the evaluation which Hoover made for the shoe industry 
hold for other lines of economic activity? ^^ What effect does 
the degree of unionization in a particular industry have upon 
plant movement? These questions, while of importance in their 
own right and in relation to further investigation do not go 
directly to the heart of labor-management patterns; therefore, 
a number of additional topics may be suggested. 

«'Of cit. (sg), pp. MO. »7i. 

«8 Hoover, ibid., p. «54. notes ihat this would be a profitable study. Analysis 
might also leek to uncover the nature of possible impacts of atomic energy 
upon decentralization and plant location insofar as this development can be 
related to the labor factor. 
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If it be postulated that plant movement is conditioned in any 
sense by the factor of "docile" or "unorganized" labor, what 
results are to be noted in the patterns of labor-management 
relationships for both the new and the old locations? If a plant 
is moved into an unorganized district (or a new plant opened 
there), what policies can or does management follow with 
respect to its labor force? Granting that lower wages may be 
paid, does it follow that management can adopt any "autocratic" 
policy of control it pleases? Or must it offer "other considera- 
tions" in order to try to keep out unionism? In turn, what are 
the situational effects (hi relationships in the old locations? 
What are the impacts of unemployment, for example? What 
policies do unions follow? Do they agree to wage cuts in order 
to try to prevent further movement; relax working rules; or gen- 
erally surrender some of their powers?" " What are the results 
of these policies? In turn, what courses are taken by manage- 
ment? Research on these topics might well provide informa- 
tion not only on the importance of unionism in relation to 
location theory, but also on the situational effects of plant 
movement upon relative power and therefore upon labor- 
management relations in both new and old sites. 

The role of organization. In terms of the content of this 
memorandum, organization is conceived as a structural phe- 
nomenon.^" The way in which a business enterprise or a union 
is constituted is a general example; whether there is to be a 
personnel department and whether it should be located in a 

BB For an inteiesdng account of tbii problem and the approaches taken by 
various unions (prior to 1935 in most instances), see S. H. Slichier (71), Chap- 
ters II and 15. See also Milton Derber, "Glass" in How Collective Bargaining 
Works (jo), and for a classic acCount, George E. Bamett, Chapten on Maekin- 
«ry and Labor (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, igi6). 

"> This definition appears to be suitable for present purposes, although as 
in so many other instances one can find a variety of mncepts and interpreta- 
tions. Industrial Management in Transition by George Filipetti (Chicago: 
Richard D. Irwin, 194^ providei 1 convenient summary oE many concept). 
See also Alvin Brown (7); he defines the structure (which we have called 
organization) as "enterprise," and organization as a process (p. lo). 
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"line" or "staff" position are more specific illustrations. We are 
interested not only in what may be called the "formal" organiza- 
tion (as defined by the "oi^pnization chart") but also in the 
informal realities of the structure. The s^ope of this topic is so 
large and has so many ramifications that it will not be possible 
to treat all of them in detail. Instead, three areas will be con- 
sidered: (a) some general aspects, (b) managements and organi- 
zation, and (c) unions and organization. It should be empha- 
sized that in the latter two areas organization is not viewed as a 
process. In both these areas interest will center upon those 
aspects of organization which have implications for interaction 
rather than upon those elements which relate to one or the 
other of the parties per se. 

(a) The literature on organization — and administration, to be 
considered in the next section — is quite extensive." For the 
most part, analysis has centered upon the organization of indus- 
try, with some attention to religious and military organization. 
Recent trends, however, have been of a somewhat different 
nature. Along one line Brown (6, 7) has devoted considerable 
effort to the development o£ a "science" of organization. While 
one of his volumes deals specifically with the organization of 
industry, it makes use of ninety-six "principles" developed in an 
earlier work and presumably applicable to organization in 
genera!. 

A second avenue of approach is being explored by Shartle 
and his associates. While the focus of this group is "leadership," 
the role of organization assumes a very important place in the 
analysis and has been the subject of considerable investigation. 
Shartle, for example, in presenting a list of some sixteen 
hypotheses — abridged from a larger group — notes specifically 
that the hypotheses are concerned with the interaction of two 
types of factors, one of which is partly a matter of organiza- 

Ti For a convenient sumniary of organizational and administrative develop- 
ments see George Filipeiti, op, cil. 
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tional structure. In addition, Shartle's studies give many insights 
into the informal aspects of organization.^'' 

While the approaches of Brown and Shartle are not related 
specifically to labor-management relations, it appears that miany 
of the "principles" and hypotheses are amenable to treatment 
in such a framework. Two examples from Shartle may suggest 
the relevance of these developments for labor-management 
relations. One hypothesis is: "In a formal organization, 
the informal oi^anization within it deviates from the formal 
structure in greater degree when formal communicatioas 
diminish." Communication is more extensively considered later 
in this memorandum but one comment may be made here. 
The broad problem of informal units within a formal organiza- 
tion and the impacts of these informal groups upon labor- 
management relations is important. Where are the "real" influ- 
ences and powers within an organization? What are the rela- 
tionships between informal units and power, and how do these 
characteristics differ from what appears on the surface? In 
turn, what are the impacts of informal uniu in both parties 
upon patterns of labor-management relations? 

A second hypothesis developed by Shartle is: "Stratification 
is positively correlated with size and age of organization." What 

'2 See Carroll L. Shartle (67), pp. 6-7. Several psycholc^sts with whom (he 
wriier has talked have stated that formal organization is only of secondary 
importance, and that many informal types can operate successsfully if the 
human element is properly considered. For a successful example of very 
informal organization (although admittedly a special case), see the account 
of the M.I.T. Radiation Laboratory during the war, in John Burchard, Q.Eli., 
MJ.T. in World War 11 (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1948) pp. «34-S35. 

For two additional and extremely pertinent discussions of formal and informal 
problems of organization and administration see Carroll L. Shartle, "Organiza- 
tion Structure," Paper delivered at Third Annual Conference on Current 
Trends in Psychology, University of Pittsburgh, February 18, 1949 (to be 
published in i^^tj by the University of Pittsburgih Press in a volume entitled 
"Current Trends in Industrial Psychology") and D. McGregor, I. Knicker- 
txKker, M. Haire and A, Bavelas, "The Consultant Role and Organizational 
Leadership: Improving Human Relations in Industry," Journal of Social Issues, 
4 (3)*3-54 (»W8). 
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importance does stratification have for labor-management 
relations, if any? An examination o£ management and union 
groups of various ages and sizes and subsequent analysis of 
stratification may reveal important impacts upon patterns of 
relationships. An additional value in research in this area is 
the possibility of utilizing interdisciplinary approaches. The 
program being undertaken by Shartle and associates is o£ this 
nature, with personnel from various fields working in close 
cooperation. 

(b) With respect to management and organization two gen- 
eral subject areas seem to have been of particular interest. The 
first primarily involves the ways in which business enterprises 
are or can be organized, and the relation of such organizational 
forms to factors such as efficiency, productivity, and profitability. 
Beginning at least as far back as the work of F. W. Taylor (84) 
there has been an interest on the part of practitioners in the 
relations between organizational types and efficient functioning 
of the business enterprise. For the most part, however, only 
indirect consideration has been given to the implications of 
organizational types for relationships with, e.g., unions. 

Recently there has been increasing interest among research 
personnel in the impacts of organization upon patterns of labor 
relations. The National Planning Association's series of case 
studies on the "Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective 
Bargaining" consider certain of these issues indirectly, as do 
various other inquiries cited in this memorandum, but it is 
generally difhcult to single out specific conclusions. Hence, a 
number of research subjects may be noted briefly. Comparative 
studies might be made of enterprises with "line," "functional" 
(although Taylor's form may be hard to find), and "line and 
staff" forms of organization,'* and of their impacts upon labor- 

T« Although there is no unanimity oE opinion concerning the definilioni oE 
these tenns, they are used here in their more commonly accepted sense. For an 
introductory account of these concepts, see W. B. Cornell, Organization and 
Management in Industry and Business (New York: Ronald Press, 1947), pp. 
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management patterns. Secondary structural forms such as the 
divisional type of organization and the nondilferentiated form 
might be contrasted. Decentralization, especially in its geo- 
graphical sense, is another issue. Does a firm with plants in 
different localities exhibit variations in labor-management rela- 
tions, compared to a firm with all its units in one area? Or is the 
location factor of no apparent significance — is the problem 
rather one of administration (to be considered in the next sec- 
tion)? On these questions Harbison and Dubin's analysis of 
General Motors (25) is pertinent. 

What influence do factors other than specific organizational 
forms have? For example, what is the role of size? Hill notes 
that "The growth of industrial enterprises has made it possible 
for abuses [as in labor relations] to become more serious." ''* He 
identifies as contributing factors the loss of direct contact 
between management and worker, the fact that lines of com- 
munication have now become so long that they work imper- 
fectly or in one direction only, and the ease with which the 
original meaning and content of policies can become perverted. 
Does this mean, ceteris paribus, that an enterprise which is 
small has a better chance of developing desirable relations? Or 
can sound organization and administration overcome these 
obstacles? Is there an optimum size in terms of stable labor 
relations? Kerr and Randall note, for example, that the "bless- 
ing of smallness" has favored the Pacific Coast pulp and paper 
industry but that "smallness" is not always a positive factor." 
Another problem involved here is that of the physical location 
of top management. What results are found where top manage- 
ment is located at or near the plant or plants, as compared with 
instances where there is "absentee" direction? 

A second topic in the management sphere relates to "organiz- 
ing for labor relations." In earlier decades this issue concerned 
nonunion as much or more than collective relations, with 

M Lee H. HUl (S7), p. 57. 
" op. eit. (Si), p. 14. 
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emphasis upon the importance of giving labor relations an 
important place in the enterprise, and with the organizational 
forms most suitable for performing this function. Paull {54) 
and a sizable group of subsequent practitioners have analyzed 
this issue for earlier as well as recent periods. With unioniza- 
tion an accomplished fact in large segments of industry today, 
the "need" aspect of organization for collective relations is no 
longer stressed. Instead the emphasis is primarily upon how it 
shall be accomplished. In this respect, much recent analysis is 
centered upon the organizational "location," and consequently 
upon the scope of delegated authority, of industrial relations 
and personnel administration departments. Should such depart- 
ments be "located" in a staff capacity with respect to the total 
oi^pnization, and consequently be limited to advisory func- 
tions, with the line having the responsibility for decision mak- 
ing? Or should these departments also actively participate in 
the decision-making processes required in the over-all 
organization? 

The general consensus seems to be that the personnel func- 
tion is the concern of the line. In order to provide assistance to 
the line, "service" units such as industrial relations or per- 
sonnel administration are valuable adjuncts, however. These 
service units should operate in a staff capacity (except of course 
with respect to their own departments) and should perform 
advisory functions only. Decisions based on their advice should 
be a function of the line personnel. The reasons for this view 
are several.''* First, in terms of attitudes it indicates that top 
management has not shunted this important responsibility 
to a "side" department. Second, with respect to channeb of 
responsibility it means that there is less opportunity for divided 
authority: an employee does not answer to his foreman in one 
area, say production, and to a personnel administrator in 
another, such as discipline. Or, in contract negotiation, the 

1* See some pungent comments by Douglas McGregor (40); see also Pigors 
and Myers (57), Chapter II. 
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situation does not obtain where those who must operate under 
a set of stipulations (the line) are not those who write them. 

In these respects Kerr and Randall's section on "Personnel 
and Labor Relations: A Line Job" notes: "Personnel and In- 
dustrial Relations problems have been handled solely by the 
line oi^ianization, with staff specialists . . . serving in an adviscn^ 
capacity . . . The general policy has been to place the responsi- 
bilities for leader^ip on the 'next man above,' where it can be 
exercised in the most personal manner." " McGregor and Scan- 
Ion refer to the difficulties created when "the personnel depart- 
ment was ... a substitute for line management in labor rela- 
tions matters," and how the situation improved when the line 
reassumed the function.^* In a study made by Straus the "labor 
department" is specifically line, not staff, but the structural 
arrangement is complex and difficult to follow.'* 

Yet there are situations where staff units are delegated 
resp(HuibiUties for phases such as contract negotiation or for 
discipline.** Can comparative studies of the line and staff roles 
in labor-management relations reveal additional implications 
for resulting patterns? This problem has had some exploration 
but further investigations would be helpful, especially if enter- 
prises can be found where the labor relations departments 
appear to be functioning "successfully" in line roles. 

(c) In relation to unions and organization there are several 
sub-issues. One of these involves the craft versus the industrial 

" op. cit. (jji), pp. .j-^4. 

r»Op. eit. (41), pp. 19-Si. 

" op. cit. (79). pp. 4S-47- 

ao The peiBOanel departincnt in the Buady Tubing Company appeats 10 aa 
in a line capadty. W. F. Whyte noles, [or example, how personnel look over 
discipline and how tlie foremen were glad to be rid of the function (90). As 
the focus of Whyte's study was elsewhere, he unfortunately does not analyze 
this line-staff problem further. Another example of (lie line role of an industrial 
relations department is to be found in the Sharon Steel Corporation. See J. Wade 
Miller, Jr., Causes of Induslrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining, Case Study 
No. y. Sharon Steel Corporation and United Steelworkers 0/ America (Washit^- 
ton: National Planning Association, 1949). pp. 10, 1S-31. 
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type o£ organization. Analysis of this issue appears to center 
mainly in the respective philosophies of these two types as they 
have evolved historically, rather than in the specific structural 
aspects ot the two types as they might affect labor-management 
relations. Investigations might be undertaken therefore on the 
organizational forms of various unions and the implications 
which may exist for labor-management patterns. Are there any 
basic or inherent variations in structure which contribute to 
variations in resulting patterns? Or is this primarily a matter 
of administration (to be considered in the next section) so that 
the manner of operation is the more important? Is simple con- 
venience an issue, that is, is the net advantage of bargaining 
with one industrial union as compared with many craft unions 
one of ease? Or do problems such as the "power" of a single unit 
overbalance this? 

A second area shades over into administration and involves 
the locus of power within unions as it affects labor-management 
patterns. Shister notes, for example, that the "locus of control 
over actual bargaining with employers leaves an appreciable 
impact on the resulting labor agreement in each case." *^ Ac- 
cording to Myers and Bloch, "The broad authority of the unions 
international office has been of vital significance [in men's cloth- 
ing] for bargaining on a local basis could never achieve stabil- 
ity." *^ The focal point in this latter case is not upon industry- 
wide bai^aining (to be considered in the next chapter) but 
upon the organizational set-up as it relates to contract negotia- 
tion and administration.^ 

SI Joseph Shister (69), p. 513. 

8! Op. cit. (51), p. 449. 

s« This issue's effect upon labor- management relations has many contemporary 
implications. For a current example involving the typographical unions and 
their local -international control structure and its relation to tabor-managemeni 
patterns, see the Trial Examiners' Reports, Nos. IR 1638, 1655, 1658, National 
Labor Relations Board, Washington, D. C. For an excellent sununaiy analysis 
of "the effect of the bargaining unit on the bargain," see Sumner H. Slichter, 
"The Economics of Collective Bargaining" in Collective Bargaining Contracts 
(Washington: Bureau of National ASairs, 1941), pp. 48-50. Also for an 
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General aspects of union organization have been treated by 
Shister (68, 6g). Constitutional questions, as they relate to 
internal union oi^nization and functioning and as they influ- 
ence relations with management, have been analyzed by Taft 
(82, 83) and others. Rival unionism, as an interorganizattonal 
issue involving many aspects of interaction, has been treated by 
Galenson (19). There are numerous other ramifications to this 
general problem. Research in this broad area might seek to 
uncover a number of relationships." What impacts are to be 
noted when the organizational charter provides for centralized 
"authority" — as in contract negotiation — as compared with 
"local" autonomy? This may be partly an administrative ques- 
tion, where power has moved one way or the other, but there 
are likely to be many structural aspects of the problem. Also, 
what of the authority of the rank and file in matters such as 
approval of contract terms, especially in connection with cen- 
tralized versus local organizational control? (This again is partly 
an administrative question.) What of union size, considered as 
comparable to management's problem, with respect to relation- 
ships between the parties? These are possibly some of the major 
issues relevant to the impacts of organization upon patterns of 
labor-management relations. 

Unlike certain topics discussed earlier, the subject of organi- 
zation is much broader and has many more ramifications. More- 
over, there appear to be far fewer specific inferences, and many 
more broadly generalized implications than was true of other 
subjects. Hence, research might first seek to identify relation- 
ships in order to formulate specific hypotheses for purposes of 
evaluation. It appears that many aspects of this area may yield 
valuable findings for labor-management relations. 

analysis of representation problems under differing organiulional fonns oE 
group bargaining, see R. A. Lester and E. A. Robie (56), p. 95. comment no. 7. 
■« For one illustration of problems in tbis paragraph, see F. H. Harbison 
and R. Dubin {15), pp. 16-45. The variou) case studies in the National Plan- 
ning Association's series on "Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bar- 
gaining " provide other examples. 
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Administrative factors. Oi^nization was defined in the pre- 
vious section as a structural concept most simply typified by the 
"organization chart," and attention was directed to the impor- 
tance of variations from the formal structure, that is, to the fact 
that what actually exists may be very different from what a 
formal chart indicates. Administration is in turn, for the pur- 
poses of this memorandum, defined as the manner in which 
policy formulation and execution take place within the given 
organizational structure.*'* Policy may be defined as a "state- 
ment of intention that commits management to a general course 
of action in order to accomplish a specific purpose." ^* The man- 
ner in which administration is exercised through individual or 
group "expression" {as in "authoriurian" methods) will be 
considered later under the role of personality.*'' The analysis 
here will center primarily upon the concept of policy itself. 

Accepting the existence of this concept, the initial 
question is: how significant are policies in labor-management 
relaticms? John Dunlop at the 1948 Conference on Train- 
ing and Research in Industrial Relations, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and the Social Science Research Council, 
expressed this hypothesis: "Ceteris paribus, the better the inter- 

8° Organization and administration have been defined in the way which 
aeemed most dosely to approximate common usage in writings on labor rela- 
tiotu. That there is wide variation in the use of these tenns is readily ascer- 
tainable Erom the literature. For example, administration is sometimes defined 
as "policy formulation" and management as "policy execution." Again, adminis- 
tration is taken to mean "supervision," and in yet another sense as "the 
endeavor of the memliers of an enterprise to accomplish its purpose." The 
definitions developed by Neil W. Chamberlain (it), pp. xi-jl, merit consid- 
erable attention in relation to adoption of a common terminology. 

s« Pigors and Myers (57), p. aa. Here again there is ojnsiderablc disagree- 
ment on terminological grounds. R. A. Gordon {Business Leadership in the Large 
Corporation, op. cit., pp. 51-53) criticizes the use of the term and suggests 
"decision making" as an alternative — an alternative which is being iiaed 
increasingly. 

ST See F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Diclson, Managament and the Worker 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941) for a pertinent discussion of inany 
topics omsidered in this section. 
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nal policies and processes [type of policy, its formulation, and 
execution] the better the relationships of management and 
labor." ^ This presumes the existence of policies and thus takes 
cognizance of "good" versus "bad" types. One step back, of this, 
however, is the problem of policies versus no policies. Pigors 
and Myers state, with respect to personnel policies as one seg- 
ment of the general policy problem: "Personnel policies are 
necessary in an organization because management cannot deal 
with each employee solely as an individual." ** 

These conclusions suggest that research might be undertaken 
in several directions. First, can organizations be found which 
deal on individual, day-to-day, nonpolicy bases with their 
employees? If so, are they of necessity only small organizations; 
and does an increase in size necessarily require formal policy 
development? If such organizations are found, is there in actual- 
ity a series of "informal" policies even though formally this may 
not be the case? If organizations can be found for policy versus 
no-policy comparisons, what relevance do these differences have 
for labor-management relations? Also, it may be possible to 
make "before and after" studies of organizations which have 
adopted detailed and specific policies after operating on a very 
informal basis. 

Second, for situations in which policies are expressed, for 
example, those agreed to in a collective-bargaining contract, 
what can be discovered about the formal versus informal ways 
in which they are viewed? What are the impacts, if any, upon 
labor-management relations? Straus, analyzing the Hickey- 
Freeman Company - Amalgamated Clothing Workers situation, 
notes in a section entitled "The Contract — A Scrap of Paper" 
that written contracts per se are simply not important.*" There is 
a disregard for the written word, and a concern with the "inten- 
se Although the writer has preferred to use only published materials, Mr. 
Dunlop's informal statement is so pertinent that it is delibeiaiely included, 
even though the criterion "belter" was not defined by Mr. Dunlop. 
S9 0P. cit. (57), p. ». 
DO op. cil. (79). p. 54. 
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tion" of the agreement. On the other hand, Harbison and 
Dubin found for General Motors that formality is very impor- 
tant.'' Allowing for differences in size and for the length of 
bargaining relations, are there relevant implications for pat- 
terns of relationships? Or are these approaches results of past 
relations, rather than determinants of the present? Differences 
in short- and long-run points of view would probably account 
for certain variations here. 

Third, whether policies are formal ot informal, the process 
of their formulation appears to have significant implications for 
labor-management relatitais. In terms of the criteria used by 
various investigators, unilateral policy making does not seem to 
yield as "positive" results as does "management by consulta- 
tion." Kerr and Randall note the gains achieved when, e.g., 
foremen were "given an opportunity to formulate policies" or 
when the union was consulted on various issues.*' Straus com- 
ments on the positive role of the "union as a partner to deci- 
sions" in eliminating unborn grievances."' McGregor and Scan- 
Ion note the "values" accruing from bilateral action.** This 
general topic is treated in more detail in the next chapter, but 
a few suggestions may be made here. What part does the method 
of policy formulation — unilateral or shared — play in patterns of 
labor-management relations? Attention might be focused not on 
what "should be," as "ethical" norms, but on what the results 
have been in terms ot specific criteria. To be sure, the nature 
of the criteria will influence the conclusions but this influence 
may be minimized if "objective" measurements such as the 
number of grievances or work stoppages are used. 

A fourth topic is the nature of specific policies. There is a 
wide variety of possibilities here, and only one or two illustra- 
tions will be given. With respect to the negotiation of collective 

•'Op.eit. (85), pp. 58-6*. 
•2 op. cit. (3*), pp. iB-so, 
M op. d(. (79), pp. 47-48. 
«• op. cit. (41). pp. 39-45. 
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agreements there are differences in management's use of attor- 
neys. McGregor and Scanlon report: "Contrary to the policy' 
adopted by many management people of turning over all the 
responsibilities for collective bargaining to the company lawyer 
or a firm of lawyers in the industrial relations field, the presi- 
dent of Dewey and Almy kept himself relatively free of the con- 
fusion and conflict of the legalistic approach to the problems of 
collective bargaining. ... As a result neither party has depended 
upon legal talent as a substitute tor collective bargaining." *■> 
Can an evaluation be made of this policy as compared with the 
"contrary policy" mentioned by McGregor and Scanlon? •• 

Communication affords a second illustration of a specific 
policy element. Carey (lo), Franklin (i8), and Hill (27) among 
many other practitioners point out the relationship between the 
dissemination of information and labor-management patterns. 
On the research level Scott and Homans, in an investigation of 
wartime wildcat strikes, observe: "In the long run, a number of 
the strikes seemed to stem from faulty communication." " The 
investigations of Harbison and Carr (26), Kerr and Randall ($2), 
Whyte (90, 91), and others have shown the importance of pat- 
terns of communication for resultant labor-management rela- 
tionships. Problems here involve not only the structure of lines 
of communication but also types of informational media and 
contents to be used. On this topic a study by Helen Baker (1) 
provides an informative analysis of the transmission of informa- 
tion through management and union channels and its relaticai 
to the understanding of industrial relations policies. Additional 
research on this topic might seek specifically to assess the influ- 
ences of the structure, media, and content of communication 
upon labor-management relationships. Similar investigations 

sa For pertinent su^estions on the impact of varying policies upon collective 
bargaining see Neil W. Chamberlain, Cotlectixje Bargaining Procedures (Wash- 
ington: American Council on Public AfEairs, 1944). 

•1' Jerome F. Scoit and George C Homani (64), p. >3i. 
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might be made for the many other facets of over-all policy — for 
unions as well as management. 

Although the preceding discussion of administrative factors 
and the element of policy as an integral part of administration 
has sought to outline certain specific topics, several additional 
explicit inferences as to policy could be more fully presented. 
These inferences, however, appear to t>e as much or more "pat- 
tern determined" as "pattern determining," and for that reason 
are developed in the next chapter. 

The role of personality. The "need for human relations in 
industry" has possibly received more emphasis in recent years 
than any other single topic in the labor-management field. 
Except for it, perhaps no other factor has been so publicized as 
an element contributing to labor-management relations as has 
"personality." Since the perscmality factor may be considered as 
operative within the array of elements previously discussed, it is 
placed here in the sequence. 

Only a few diverse examples of the role of f>ersonality will be 
presented.'® They have been chosen from comments of both 
practitioners and research personnel so as to indicate both gen- 
eral and specific aspects of the role of personality, and to point 
out the relevance of this factor in both contract negotiation and 
the broader operating areas of labor-management relations: 

It is obvious that the nature of the interaction between 
management and union will be influenced by the personalities 
of the participants. . . . [and] It is obvious, therefore, that the 
foreman's methods of handling his men, his attitudes, and his 
personality are important factors influencing the growth of 
union-management relations. (Knickerbocker and McGregor, 
33, pp. lo, 12.) 

»8 See also Eli Ginzberg, The Labor Leader (New York: Harper 8: Brothets. 
1948), especially Chapters I, 111. IV, and IX, for comments on the role ol 
personality in labor leadership; Andrew H. Whiteford et al. (8g) Eor a case- 
analysis of personality faaora; and C. Wright Mills, The Neto Men of Power: 
America's Labor Leaders (New York: Harcourl, Brace and Co., 1948) for gen- 
eral remarks. 
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Sidney Hillman's name dominates the labor relations story 
in the men's clothing industry. . . . The name has taken on a 
legendary significance that symbolizes the philosophy underly- 
ing the peaceful labor atmosphere. (Straus, 79, p. 5.) 

The elements that contribute to satisfactory Iab<»- relations 
are common knowledge. They include . , . honesty and fair 
dealing, reasonableness and undersunding of the viewpoints 
and problems of the other side, personalities and economic 
philosophies that are compatible. (Lester and Robie, 37, p. 115, 
italics ours.) 

Salesmen and purchasing agents generally possess a more 
natural ability for handling management's relations with 
unions than do operating officials. (Golden and Ruttenberg, 30, 
p. xxiv.) 

[In an analysis of the influence of personalities upon labor- 
management cooperation, after identifying a number of indi- 
viduals and cases,] These are all men of high competence in 
their field. They have a high degree of production and techni- 
cal knowledge and the salesman's touch; they have the ability 
to make decisions quickly and correctly, they possess persuasive- 
ness, far-sightedness, great physical endurance. (Dale, 14, 
p. ,.0.) 

Intelligent labor leaders frankly admit there would have 
been far less strife between workmen and bosses in the past if 
there had been fewer arbitrary bosses and more humanitarian 
ones. (MillhoUand, 47, p. 57.) 

Men like to be led by a strong leader. (Spriegel and Lans- 
burgh, 78, p. 96.»») 
Occurring in the writer's discussions with management and 
union representatives, the following quotations may be 
pertinent: •"* 

The most important single factor making for successful labor- 
management relations is the personalities of the spokesmen for 
Be See the remainder of their chapter for other personality facets of Ihe "good 

iM These liave been adapted from the writer's unpublistied Ph.D. thesis, 
"Man^ement, Labor, and the Concept of Control," Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1947. 
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both sides. [This was reiterated in essentially similar form by a 
considerable number of officials.] 

One of the reasons why we feel our relations are good with 
the company is that if the going gets tough [as during collective 
bargaining] we can take time out and have a drink together — 
the boys are human. 

I feel our success in getting along with Union is because 

of the responsible and statesmanlike attitude of the top union 
officials. 

Three conclusions may be drawn from these citations. First 
is the belief that "personality" is a very important (and in some 
cases the most important) situational factor contributing to suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful labor relations.**" Second is the nebulous 
and in many cases stereotyped natiure of the personality traits 
in question. Terms such as "responsible," "honest," "under- 
standing," "tough but fair," and "humane" abound, and while 
their content may be tacitly understood by the participants, con- 
siderable lack of precision in their general definition and Inter- 
pretation is nevertheless apparent.*"^ Third, as Shartle has 
pointed out to the writer, many if not most investigators seem 
to treat personality in the popular sense, as an entity or com- 
posed of elements, rather than in the more rigorous sense of 
behavior. Therefore, in terms of research planning questions, 
investigation of this topic might be considered as a process com- 
prising several stages.^*" The first steps would involve studies of 
individual behavior and the development of definitions and 
classifications of such behaviors. The next steps would deal with 
the relation of activities of persons in labor-management situa- 
tions to other factors or patterns. 

In addition to personality elements as they relate to manage- 

101 See the commenu of Myers and filoch, op. cit., p. 448, on the role oE the 
penonality oE administrators in the men's clothing industry. 

lis See, however, Benjamin M. Selekman (65), eapeciaUy Chapters VU-IX, for 
a thought-provoking approach to many oE these problems. 

IDS The steps outlined are based upon suggestions received Erom Carroll L. 
Shartle. 
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ment and union personnel per se, consideration also may be 
given to tlieir influence in relation to third parties such as 
mediators and arbitrators. Concerning one aspect of this rela- 
tionship Lester says, "Experience seems to indicate that it is 
unwise to have the same persons engaged in mediation, which 
is diplomatic, and arbitration, which is judicial." *"* Selekman 
(66) infers that negotiation of collective-bargaining contracts is 
akin to the methods of diplomacy rather than of business.^"" In 
conjunction with a broader analysis of the personality roles, 
it may prove instructive to investigate patterns of individual 
behavior in these specific situations. 

Factor "combination" and labor-management patterns. In 
previous sections emphasis has been placed primarily upon the 
unique and differential impacts which specific background 
factors may have upon patterns of labor-management rela- 
tions. It is obvious, however, that industrial relations patterns 
are not the result of any single factor, although a given factor 
may under specified conditions prove to be particularly sig- 
nificant. Patterns are rather the result of a complex interplay 
of background factors previously noted plus other elements 
about which our knowledge may be meager or which are 
imperfectly understood at the moment.^"* Selekman's observa- 
tion that there is "an interrelatedness of everything in collective 
bargaining" is particularly pertinent (cf. p. 15 supra). There- 
fore, in addition to research which attempts to assess the dif- 
ferential impacts of a given factor upon Industrial relations 
patterns, valuable results should be obtained in investigations 
which seek, to evaluate varying combinations of factors. Indeed, 
a considerable body of material implicitly or explicitly uses this 
approach. '^'" The conclusions in many of the chapters in How 

iM R, A. Lister (55). p. 7sa. 

IDE Carroll L. Sbartle, in a lelter to the writer, notes that psychologist} are 
wary oE type labels such as "diplomatic" or "judicial." Hence it appears that 
this area oE inquiry should prove fertile ground for interdisciplinary cooperation. 

iM See the Appendix Eor comments on methodology. 

loi See the quotation from Lester and Robie, pp. 9-10 supra. 
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Collective Bargaining Works {30) exemplify an implicit draw- 
ing together of background factors in relation to their impact 
upon specific patterns of industrial relations. The case studies 
of the National Planning Association and research under way 
at various institutions, as reported in the Memorandum on 
University Research Programs irt the Field of Labor (46), appear 
to be oriented toward an explicit assessment of various situa- 
tional elements as they contribute to industrial peace or toward 
the determinants of labor-management relations. The first case 
study in the National Planning Association series, that by Keir 
and Randall (32), is an excellent example of analysis and synthe- 
sis of a broad range of situational factors.'** 

Methodologically, it would be feasible in research of this type 
to start with the situation and carry exploration backward to the 
conditioning or determining factors; or to develop hypotheses 
concerning combinations of factors and then to apply these 
hypotheses to differing situations. Whichever approach is used, 
the results should enhance our understanding of the influence of 
background factors upon patterns of labor-management rela- 
tions. Much remains to be done, however, in developing 
research techniques useful for such investigations. As Lester and 
Robie note: "Available material does not permit any close 
assessment of the relative importance in achieving and pre- 
serving good relaticHis of such factors as economic conditions, 
personalities, and policies. In the absence of knowledge that a 
certain factor or fixed combination of factors will assure a par- 
ticular result, care should be exercised in commenting about 
the cause, or even the causes, of harmonious relations." *"* 
These comments should act as a challenge for future research 
on background factors. 

108 For an excellent listing of a comprehensive series of factors, see Clai): 
Kerr, "Outline of Suggested Factors to be Covered in Case Studies of Labor* 
Management Relations," Appendix I in C. A. Myers and J. G. Turnbuli, 
Research on Labor-Management Relations: Report of a Conference Held on 
February 24-2;, 1949, at the Indtistrial Helatioru Section, Princeton University 
(New York; Social Science Research Council, 1949). 

108 Dp. cit. (37), p. 114. 
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CHAPTER III 

PATTERNS OF INTERACTION 
AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES 

Introductory Comments 

In the preceding chapter attention was directed to back- 
ground factors which various investigators hold to be of impor- 
tance in "conditioning" or "determining" patterns of labor- 
management relations. The method used there in presenting 
research inferences and planning questions was an inver- 
sion of situational analysis. Instead of taking the situation as 
given and searching for underlying elements, the latter were 
considered as given, and inquiries made into research inferences 
and planning questions concerned with the impacts of these 
elements upon varying patterns. The focus was "forward" in 
nature — on pattern or "situation determining" rather than 
"determined" factors. 

Now, while recognizing the mutual and reciprocal nature of 
"determining" and "determined" factors it is possible to change 
the focus and to inquire into the impact of labor-management 
relations patterns themselves. For example, it has been noted ^ 
that inferences have been developed to show the impact of the 
firm's economic position upon resulting labor-management 
patterns. Conversely, as will be outlined shortly, infer- 
ences concerned with the effects of relationship patterns upon 
the economic profitability of the firm can also be found. Here 
the emphasis is on patterns and their differential impacts upon 
various factors (not necessarily the identical background factors 
previously discussed), upon other phases of the pattern itself, 
or upon other groups in the economy. The use of these two 
approaches — the "situation determining" and the "situation 

1 See pp. S3-S6 jufra. 
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determined" — is not based upon an abstract or arbitrary system 
of classification, but upon the fact that research inferences and 
planning questions have been developed in both these ways. 
Perhaps one reason for this difference in approach is the implicit 
distinction made between short- and long-run points of view. 
In the short-run setting in which many investigations appear to 
be couched, the distinction between pattern "determining" and 
[»ttem "determined" has a logical basis. In the long-run view, 
all things become causal and the distinction is not as clear <ut. 
If these time differentials are kept in mind, the separate 
approaches should not prove troublesome. 

The research inferences and planning questions considered 
in this chapter truly call for situational analysis as previously 
discussed. For example, in analyzing the inference which relates 
labor-management patterns to the economic profitability of the 
Gmi, it is not sufficient merely to examine the relationship 
between pattern and consequences. In addition, we must ask 
the important question: what features in the pattern or situa- 
tion contribute to varying impacts upon profitability? Hence 
the inquiry may ultimately delineate the array of factors which 
influence the pattern or situation. This in turn may lead to a 
recasting or modification of the significance of various back- 
ground factors, or to an exploration of new elements not pre- 
viously considered or known. 

Analysis of patterns of interaction and their consequences 
therefore calls not only for examination of patterns themselves, 
but also tor an inquiry into what there is in the pattern that 
produces the consequences. In certain inferences and planning 
questions developed in this chapter, the nature of the pattern is 
not specifically outlined; in other cases, such as Harbison and 
Dubin's "power center" concept, the pattern itself receives ctHi- 
siderable emphasis. Hence in some cases the pattern per se may 
be considered in greater deuil than in others. One additional 
point may be noted here. In most cases the patterns discussed 
in this chapter are viewed in the literature in a "normative" 
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sense, e.g., as "constructive" or "cooperative," In certain in- 
stances, however, the pattern is descriptively viewed as an 
"objective" entity without any normative connotation — a pat- 
tern of "industry-wide bargaining" as an example. All this poses 
certain methodological problems. 

It was hoped that for each of the factors analyzed in the pre- 
ceding chapter it would be possible to locate references lowing 
the converse impacts of labor-management patterns upon the 
factors. Within the compass of the literature examined this 
proved to be diOicult. Apparently, students of labor-management 
relations have found certain topics, such as impacts on 
ethnic, racial, and religious factors, outside the range of their 
interests. For other factors, such as the effects of various rela- 
tionships upon the general level of economic activity, the prob- 
lems are so complex and difficult that little more than theoreti- 
cal speculation has taken place. There is, then, no simple cor- 
respondence between the impacts of factors upon patterns and 
vice versa. Hence this chapter will deal with topics as found in 
the literature; for convenience the general order used in the 
last chapter will be followed. 

Research Inferences and Planning Questions 

Labor-management power centers and conflict versus coopera- 
tion. In the literature on labor-management relations the types 
of patterns which give rise to various consequences are not 
always clearly delineated. There is, to be sure, considerable 
implicit hypothesizing, e.g., that "constructive" patterns have 
certain impacts and "nonconstructive" other results, and "coop- 
eration" as a pattern is frequently noted to be influential in 
various ways; but in general, pattern analysis has not developed 
much beyond this stage. 

Harbison and Dubin, however, have gone one step beyond 
the patterns of conflict and cooperation and have developed a 
pattern on a higher sUge. They analyze this pattern not only 
for its impacts upon the lower-level patterns of conflict and 
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cooperation but also for influences upon specific elements such 
as productivity and profitability. This higher-stage concept is 
that o£ the power center. In a series of six observations regard- 
ing labor-management relations in a power center, they say: 
"A fifth observation is that in labor-management power centers, 
the areas of conflict usually overshadow the areas of coopera- 
tion." ^ They hold that "constructive" union-management rela- 
tions in turn are more likely to be found in small or medium 
sized companies.' Developmentally, the power centers generally 
set the pattern; the smaller companies then usually bargain 
within a framework which in many ways has been set by these 
power a^regates. The reason for the predominance of conflict 
in power centers stems in part, say Harbison and Dubin, from 
"the ccaicentrations of power on both sides and the consequent 
struggle for dominance and leadership." (It is previously sug- 
gested that the development of "power" on one side makes for 
3 logical development of it on the other.) 

It appears that this concept of the power center as the pattern 
setter is viewed in terms of a dominant ccnnpany acting as the 
pattern setter and a hierarchy of lesser satellites acting as pat- 
tern followers. The concept does not appear to be applied in 
terms of group or industry-wide baigaining. Although the 
observation might be extended to an industry as a power center 
with its impacts upon other industries rather than other com- 
panies, this does not seem to be inherent in Harbison and 
Dubin's thesis. Certainly Kerr and Randall's (32) analysis of 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation and the Pacific Coast pulp 
and paper industry does not sustain the view that a power 
center in the group sense (if such may be defined) is necessarily 
or even customarily a ccHiflict center. 

If Harbison and Dubin's observations be accepted as apply- 
ing to an intra-industry situation where bargaining is on a 
company-by-company basis, a number of suggestions may be 
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made for further research. Initially it might prove worth while 
to set up a typology of bargaining systems in order to see where 
the power center concept is applicable, and to note quantita- 
tively and qualitatively the importance of such centers. Second, 
it a power center structure is hypothesized, the nature of it 
might be examined in detail. Does one company normally play 
the role? Does the center tend to shift, both over time (with 
temporary or permanent changes) and with respect to different 
issues? * What is the process of growth and development of such 
centers? 

A second area of research relates to conflict and cooperation 
in power centers and satellite bodies. While Harbison and 
Dubin note that constructive contributions have been made in 
power centers (the grievance machinery-umpire system in Gen- 
eral Motors and the job classification program at U. S. Steel 
are cited as examples), ' the observation still holds that areas 
of conflict tend to be mote significant. This inference might 
well stand further examination — including the criteria prob- 
lems of what is meant by conflict and cooperation and what 
their net effects are. For example, Harbison and others have 
noted that there might be certain values in "constructive con- 
flict." Conflict and cooperation in power centers versus satellite 
units also should be analyzed further. For example, while U. S. 
Steel may "set the pattern," is it a fact that conflict is greater 
there than in ceruin of its satellites? A re-examination of these 
patterns might clarify the ramifications contained in Harbison 
and Dubin's observation. 

On an inter-industry basb the role of power centers might 
also be investigated. Is the influence erf the power center in 
industry A, if such be hypothesized, felt in other industries? If 
so, how does this influence vary in terms of the closeness or 
remoteness, materially or functionally, of the related industries 
to the power center? 

* See ibid., p. iSi. 
^Ibid., pp. 198-199. 
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Impacts Upon the competitive position of the enterprise. 
What are the impacts of varying patterns of labor-management 
relations upon the competitive position of the business 
enterprise? It is patent that there is an effect, whether favorable, 
unfavorable, or neutral. The question is: just what relationships 
exist between patterns and competitive positions? Perha[>s no 
generalized answer can be given — "it depends" upon the situa- 
tion. Perhaps the whole argument is circular, whatever patterns 
lead to a bettering of the competitive position are "good" pat- 
terns and vice versa. Yet this issue may stand closer scrutiny. 
Relevant analyses appear to have been made largely upon a 
situational basis. McGregor and Scanlon devote a chapter to 
this problem and conclude for the Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company that "there are no important practices or policies of 
either party . . . which interfere seriously with the achievement 
of the economic purpose of the enterprise," * They note, how- 
ever, that there is less than the highest level of motivation 
toward strengthening the competitive position of the company, 
and they give a series of reasons therefor. On an industry basis, 
Kerr and Randall note for West Coast pulp and paper that 
labor-management relations have not resulted in a worsening 
of the industry's competitive position.^ 

On the other hand. Wolf in an analysis of the railroad indus- 
try notes that many work rules are obsolete and "are not con- 
ducive to economy nor always necessary for efficient opera- 
tion." ^ In a specific situation — the Studebaker-UAW relation- 
ship — which has been defined by the authors as "constructive," 
Harbison and Dubin note that the corporation has not been 
completely satisfied with the status of production in the plant' 
They suggest that the question of productivity will be a central 
one when competition becomes stiffer. 
top.cit. (41). p. 6:. 

7 op. at. (sk), pp. 67-68. 

B Harry D. Wolf (93). p. 379. 
» op. at. (25), pp. 163-164. 
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In a slightly different context Plerson comments: "Serious 
difficulties [in the fulfillment of contractual obligations] are 
likely to occur under long-established systems [of collective 
bargaining] if certain finns in an industry or some segments of 
it are jdaced under handicaps by reason trf the agreements." *" 
This proposition summarizes in a general way the more specific 
statements made above. Although "handicaps" may be inter- 
preted widely, it may be assumed that the ultimate linkage is 
with respect to the competitive situation of the firm. 

On a more specialized basis Lester and Robie (36) make a 
series of observations regarding the impacts of wages under 
national and regional collective bargaining upon competitive 
positions. The wage factor also has received considerable atten- 
tion in the literature in relation to the competitive position of 
business firms. Along another line Dale (14), Scanlon (62, 6$), 
Shister (70), and Slichter (72) have analyzed the effects of pro- 
grams of labor-management cooperation upon productivity and 
in turn upon competitive situations. 

Is all that can be said concerning the relation of labor- 
management patterns to competitive position circular in nature? 
Can meaningful hypotheses be developed which relate these 
two issues? Do what have been defined as "constructive" patterns 
always lead to competitive improvement and vice versa? What 
complex of elements is pertinent here? Detailed investigations 
of this area might yield worth-while results. 

Impacts upon economic profitability. A section of the preced- 
ing chapter considered the possible impacts of the economic 
profitability of a firm upon labor-management relations. This 
subject can be looked at also from the opposite pole — the rela- 
tion of labor-management patterns to economic profitability. 
In many ways this problem is integral with those analyzed in 
the previous section, but there are enough distinctive aspects 
to warrant separate treatment. 
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The inference is frequently made that "good" ^' labor and 
personnel relations help to make a firm profitable. Dale (14) 
has cited a number of instances where labor-management coop- 
eration, as a form of "good" relations, has increased profita- 
bility. Yet he, Scanlon (63), and others have been careful to 
point out first the important impact of other factors upon 
profitability, and second the fact that positive results do not 
necessarily or always flow from "good" relations. 

While the opposite inference, that "bad" labor and per- 
sonnel relations make for profitability, has not been written 
about, to the writer's knowledge, there appear to be a number 
of instances where "poor" relations exist and yet the business 
firm is unusually profitable and successful.'^ 

If it can be established even relatively that enterprises which 
have conspicuously "poor" labor-relations patterns still show 
high profitability (admitting the serious definitional problems 
present), what happens to the commonly accepted conclusion 
that "good" relations contribute to economic success? Can the 
role which labor-relations patterns play in economic profita- 
bility be more clearly delineated? Are labor-management rela- 
tions merely one of many profit factors or are they decisive? 
Does their role vary in differing situations? Can a typology be 
developed so as to indicate the importance of differing labor- 
management patterns in various economic situations? In rela- 

11 We are again faced with problenu of terminology and criteria. What do 
"good," "bad." "successJul" mean? These terms are here used in a loose popular 
sense — the only possible sense as the terminology now stands. (See also 
the Appendix,) 

12 It has not been possible to locate spedGc substantiating references in the 
literature. This idea was first brought to the writer's attention by Douglass 
V. Blown, and it has been repealed a number ot times since then. Sumner H. 
Slichter pertinently comments upon one aspect oE this problem, production, 
when he notes: "Bad relations between the union and management certainly 
do not help increase the output of the plant. Neverthdess, bad relations between 
unions and toanagement seem frequently to have surprisingly little effect upon 
production. This is a matter which needs further exploration. There seem to be 
many plants which are highly efficient despite the fact that relations between 
the union and management are bad." (75, p. 48.) 
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tion to this problem, factors such as the type of business, pro- 
duction and marketing aspects of operations, and the firm's 
labor market might be examined. For example, what can be 
learned of situations where a firm, through advertising, can 
maintain or expand the market for its differentiated product as 
compared with cases where this cannot be done? Is there a 
differential importance o£ labor-management patterns in these 
and other varying situations? Research on this problem may 
help to provide a better understanding of the significance of 
labor-relations patterns for economic profitability. 

Labor-management relations patterns and technological 
change. The possible impacts of technological change upon 
patterns of labor-management relations were considered in the 
chapter on background factors, but this problem may also be 
examined from the opposite point of view: that of the conse- 
quences of patterns of relationships upon technological change. 
Slichter, discussing this latter issue, cites Gordon Bloom's tenta- 
tive conclusion that the effect of union bargaining pressure 
upon technological discovery is slight.^* It might be supposed, 
notes Slichter, that upward wage pressures, as one possible 
impact of collective bargaining, would be expected to result in 
an increase not only in the attractiveness of labor-saving devices 
in general but also, in terms of short-run effects, in the rapidity 
with which such devices are discovered and introduced. But 
Slichter thinks that factors other than these are probably more 
important. 

While Slichter concludes that managements in the railroad, 
clothing, and printing industries — which have been unionized 
for many years — are not "more alert, thorough, and far- 
sighted" ** than managements which have not operated under 
unitm pressures, he notes that it is difficult to reach the con- 
clusion that union pressure on wages has no effect. In an earlier 

!■ Sumner H. Slichter {74). pp. 198-199. 
i« See pp. 81-ei infra for tunhn ditciusion of impacts ot 
management "efliciency." 
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analysis he had concluded that "7^e great pressure which 
collective bargaining puts on wages will tend to accelerate tech- 
nological change so long as collective bargaining does not 
extend to research workers and does not, therefore, tend to 
raise the cost of discovery," " Although this statement and that 
noted previously may seem somewhat contradictory, an exami- 
nation of the specific context in which they were written and 
of the author's further remarks leads to the conclusion that they 
are much more reconcilable than would appear on the surface. 

Wages and wage pressures may be considered, however, as 
but one segment of the broader area of labor-management rela- 
tions. Hence in addition to further examination of the impact 
of wages upon technological change, it may be worth while to 
investigate other aspects of labor-management patterns for their 
possible effects upon technology. While Slichter has inferred 
that the long-run effect of unionism was negligible in the past, 
is this conclusion valid today in light of the growth of union 
power? ^* Is it possible to delineate relationships between vari- 
ous patterns and the differential consequences upon the dis- 
covery and adoption of labor-saving devices and other techno- 
logical innovations? 

Customer, prices. Lester and Robie, in their analysis of con- 
structive labor relations experiences in four firms, note that 
while none of these firms are in industries that have been 
subject to severe price competition since 1933, there is no evi- 
dence that they, in comparison with competitors, have sought 
to purchase "good" labor relations at the expense of customers." 
The analysis also indicates that the industrial relations patterns 
found in these four companies did not include formal coopera- 
tive programs designed to reduce operating costs,'* Kerr and 
Randall note that "consumers have paid about the same prices" 

19 Sumner H. Slichter (7I), p. izg. 

'■ Recent technical developments in the field of printing appear, for example, 
to have some relationship to labor "iroublca" in that indiutry. 
"Op.eit. (37),p-"'0. 
i'lbid., p. 113. 
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although wages have substantially increased, i.e., that "good" 
relations have not been "bought" at the expense of customers.'* 

Evidence of the impact of cooperative programs upon the 
customer may be found, however, in Braun's analysis of the 
clothing industry. Braun concludes that the public has doubt- 
less benefited from the remarkable decline in industrial dis- 
putes and warfare. In terms of the eflEect of cooperation on 
prices he notes that it is not possible to trace specific results but 
that it is unlikely that prices have diverged from the general 
price levcl.^ 

The above citations are not hypotheses, but rather statements 
of fact or generalized conclusions based upon studies of par- 
ticular industries or firms. They do not specifically indicate 
what impacts differing patterns of labor-management relations 
might be expected to have upon prices to consumers of the 
industries' or firms' products. They do, nevertheless, open up a 
series of research planning questions. Granting the difiiculty 
of tracing specific price results, as noted by Braun, can research 
indicate, ordinally at least, the im|>acts of varying patterns of 
labor relations upon product or service prices? Can any 
differential impacts be noted in cases where there are formal 
cooperative programs designed to reduce costs? What price 
results can be observed if cooperation succeeds in cutting costs? 
How do the gains of such reductions in cost tend to be divided 
among consumers, employees, and management? The serious 
problem of isolating general changes in product or service 
prices, in prices of raw materials, and in wages, as well as 
technological changes, cannot be minimized. Yet there may be 
considerable value in extending research in this area. 

If a typology of patterns can be developed, it should be pos- 
sible to analyze cases in which price stability or reduction is not 
only not obtained but the customer may actually suffer 
disadvantage. Perhaps the term "collusion" is not inapt here as 

ii>Op.ciL {3«>. p. 7'- 
mop.cit. (5). pp. S50-S5'- 
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an indication of the type o£ labor-management pattern which 
may lead to this result. Certainly managements and unions 
"cooperate" for many purposes, and among them may be main- 
tenance or increase of tariffs, keeping outside competition away 
from given localities, lobbying for mutual benefits, joint adver- 
tising to increase product sales, and other means. Where "coop- 
eration" becomes "collusion" is in many of these instances 
very hard to define. Yet the power which can be %vielded jointly 
by large aggregates of management and labor may have a very 
significant bearing upon the well-being of the democracy and 
the economy. There is, therefore, need for analysis of the pricing 
situations to which varying patterns of industrial relations 
may lead. 

"Union affairs." Earlier sections of this chapter have dealt 
with impacts of patterns of relationships upon various "manage- 
ment" interests — policy development, the competitive position 
of the firm, and econcnnic profitability. Although incidental 
attention was paid to impacts upon the union, as in policy 
development, the principal focus was elsewhere. Various investi- 
gators, however, have analyzed the consequences of labor- 
management patterns upon union functioning. 

In their analysis of the Pacific Coast pulp and paper industry 
Kerr and Randall make a series of observations on the results of 
labor-management relations for the "union's account." '* They 
note that the unions have attained essential security, that there 
has been no struggle for the loyalty of the workers, that union 
leaders have been as secure as they could well be in democratic 
oi^anizations, and that gains have accrued in other ways. In 
turn, the unions have had to guarantee the performance of 
their members, which on occasions has required difficult dis- 
ciplinary action against individual locals and members. 

Straus (79), in a chapter entitled "Effect of Relationship on 
Union Affairs," comments both upon the internal affairs of the 
union and upon its relationships with management. While it is 
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difficult to distinguish precisely between union activities and 
policies which have arisen from within that organization and 
those which have been "conditioned" largely by relations with ■ 
management, it is apparent that the latter influence is strong. 
For example, the union's "industry point of view," while pardy 
a philosophy developed by leaders of the labor organization, 
appears to have evolved in no small measure out of interactions 
with management. 

These are but two of many references to the impact of pat- 
terns of labor relations upon union affairs. These and other 
analyses are essentially factual in nature; they comment upon 
the specific ways in which union operations have been condi- 
tioned by patterns of relationships in the situations studied. 
Generalized inferences are not fully developed, except for the 
broad conclusion that impacts are to be noted. Hence research 
in this area might first seek to define or structure the concept 
of "union afbirs," including the many components contained 
in such a cat^ory. It might then be possible to assess the impacts 
of varying relationship patterns upon such affairs. 

A subsidiary issue which has received some specific atten- 
tion is that involved in union stability, particularly when cer- 
tain management functions are shared or jointly determined. 
The many fundamental implications of this problem — ethical, 
legal, political — will not be discussed here inasmuch as they are 
competently discussed elsewhere, particularly by Chamberlain 
(11). Instead attention will be focused upon the more specific 
topic of union stability as it has been analyzed for various situ- 
ations. Some investigators have indicated that union entry into 
the decision-making processes of management may well result 
in internal dissension in the union and consequent instability. 
In the functional area of job assignments. Smith and Nyman 
(76) note for the Naumkeag Steam Cotton case that joint effort 
to increase job assignments failed and resulted in the ousting of 
union officials who participated in instituting the "stretch-out." 
Slichter, commenting on the same case, concludes that it is bet- 
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ter for management to assume the primary responsibility for 
job assignments and for the union to challenge or criticize man- 
agement's proposals. He also indicates how cooperation may 
create a gulf between union leaders and the rank and hle.^ 
That this possibility is recognized by the unions themselves is 
indicated in a series of cartoons in the U, E. Guide to Wage 
Payment Plans, Time Study and Job Evaluation Plans (87). 
Here the divisive influence of pitting unionist against unionist 
is brought out in the case where a union member acts as a 
time-study rater. Contrariwise, solidarity is shown as being 
developed when management does the rating and the union can 
stand united in the role of challenger or protester. 

On the other hand, there are numerous examples where 
union cooperation or participation — as in the area of work 
standards and piece rates — has not resulted in union schisms 
and instability (and this is true even in severaf cases where the 
U. E. has participated). The experience of the Apex Electrical 
Manufacturing Company of Cleveland affords one instance ^ 
and that of the Management Engineering Department of the 
ILGWU another. William Gomberg (22), head of this Depart- 
ment in the ILGWU, has indicated, with respect to work stand- 
ards and piece rates, that the union will have to enter the pic- 
ture at some point and it might well be initially. 

Research on the impact of various patterns of labor relations 
upon union stability might seek to answer such questions as 
these: Does union cooperation or participation imply instability 
of the unionp What are the characteristics of situations where 
the rank and file oust their leaders as a "bunch of management 
stooges?" Why in other cases is stability not an issue at all? Can 
a typology of patterns be developed which assesses differential 
impacts upon organizational stability? Are conflicts usually 
between the rank and file and union officers, with the former 
suspicious of the actions of the latter in, e.g., cooperative pro- 

Si op. cit. (7s), pp. 558-559- 

!» See Ernest Dale {14}, pp. 43-44. 
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grams? Or may union participation in various functional areas 
develop splits among the rank and file themselves? Does stability 
vary with the "crisis" nature of experiences — developing in 
critical cases such as the Naumkeag example, and failing to 
become an issue when there are no crucial alternatives? It may 
be that research of this type would provide valuable clues for 
understanding situations which are likely to lead to union 
instability and those which are not. 

Labor-management relations patterns and the worker. The 
impacts of patterns of labor-management relations upon 
employees, taken singly or collectively, are extremely important 
and apparently may be felt in manifold ways.'* Kerr and Ran- 
dall, discussing the "worker's account" — as a consequence of 
labor relations patterns in the Pacific Coast pulp and paper 
industry — make a number of observations about the employee. 
They note that individual workers have "come closer to securing 
benefits without costs than the employers or the union," Higher 
wages, security, low accident rates, and uniform job evaluation 
— and hence equitable treatment — are several of the advantages 
which workers have obtained. Yet, the authors note, the 
employees have not uniformly benefited. Wage uniformity, for 
example, has probably tended to hold wages below what high 
profit mills might be willing to pay.^ 

McGregor and Scanlon, discussing similar topics, note that 
the workers have benefited from improvements in grievance 
procedures and in policies developed to relocate technologically 
displaced employees, and through the general processes of 
bilateral action between management and the union.™ Straus 
notes that the Amalgamated Clothing Workers' philosophy that 
"only what is good for the industry can, in the long run, be good 
for workers" has led to a situation where union members have 

MSee, for »ample, W. D. Stolu, M. E. Withrow, and R. Phillips. Labor- 
Management Cooperation: A Cote Sttidy in the Minneapolis Laundry Induttry 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, 1946)- 

2» op. cit. (ss). pp. 69^0. 

M op. cit. (41). pp. 37 ff- 
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fared well: "Their economic gains include 'fringe benefits' 
which refo'csent one of the most complete insurance programs 
... so far negotiated by any union." " 

It appears that an extensive area here is open for research. 
If some typolc^ of patterns of labor-management relations, 
and a definition of the "worker's account" can be developed, 
it may prove feasible to inquire into the varying consequences 
which are felt by the worker. Do "constructive" relations neces- 
sarily imply a betterment of the worker's account? Is the con- 
verse true? This type of analysis might consider not only work- 
ers who are "included" within a pattern of relationships, but 
also those who may be "excluded," as in cases of restrirted hir- 
ing practices.** 

Policy development. It was noted in the section on adminis- 
trative factors in the preceding chapter that specific policies — 
for example, the use of attorneys in the bai^ining process — 
may have definite impacts upon the nature of the resulting pat- 
terns of labor-management relations. Conversely, the actualities 
and the development (^ these patterns may have causal sig- 
nificance for the nature and form of future polices of both 
managements and unions. Illustrative of this mutual interde- 
pendence is Harbison's analysis of seniority in mass produc- 
tion industries. Interest here centers upon that part of his 
conclusions which concerns the impact of patterns erf relation- 
ships upon future policy formulation. Harbison notes: 

The experience of the railroads has shown, however, that 
once rigid seniority systems are accepted by the employer, they 
tend to become rooted in employment policies and to be ac- 
cepted by both sides in spite of the development of more con- 
structive union- management relations as time goes on. . . , In 
the end therefore employment policies may lie beyond the con- 
trol of both management and labor. . . . Union-employer rela- 

!!i op. cit. (79), p. 69. 

x^See the many perlinent comments on larger problems in thia area by Arthur 
Komhatuer in C. A. Myen and J. G. Tumbull, op. cit. 
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tions may then become dependent upon laws or formulas rather 
than on the more flexible processes of collective determination.^ 

In the last sentence Harbison indicates the impact of various 
background factors upon labor-management relations, and this 
part of the citation might well be considered in connection with 
the discussion in the last chapter. The italicized portion of the 
quotation is, however, of major interest at this point not with 
respect to the seniority systems per se but the impact of rela- 
tionship patterns upon policies in general. 

If it is inferred that employment policies may be influenced 
strongly or decisively by the patterns which have developed, 
can the same be said for other specific policies? Can this be 
claimed for union policies as well as for those of management? 
Can the nature of various impacts be traced so as to indicate the 
rote played by labor relations patterns in conditioning future 
formulation of both specific and general policies, including con- 
tent and manner of formulation? "" 

The next four sections analyze more specifically certain infer- 
ences relating to policy formulation and execution. In many 
ways these sections might well have been included in the preced- 
ing chapter since they relate to policy elements which are pat- 
tern or "situation determining" in part and hence could have 
been treated in the discussion of administration. On the other 
hand, these developments are in large measure also "pattern 
determined." For example, adoption of either the "problem- 
solving" or the "principle" approach to labor relations — as one 
facet of the total relationship pattern — will have a significant 
impact upon patterns which later develop. Contrariwise, the 
adoption of one or the other of these approaches may be 
strongly conditioned by the patterns which exist. And, since 

^ F. H. Harbison (sj), p. 864 (iCalks oun). 

*« On manner of formulation see Harbison and Dubin's inference that "bar- 
gaining tietween big unions and big corporations often leads to internal 
centralization of dedsion making and policy determination on both sides." 
(i5. p. 184). 
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for the most part the following four sections deal with situa- 
tions which have developed over time rather than with "initial" 
situations, they are included here. In any research on these 
topics, however, both types of impacts— of patterns and i;ipon 
patterns — need to be taken into account. 

The "problem-solving' versus the "principle" approach to 
labor relations. In comparing patterns of relationships at Gen- 
eral Motors and Studebaker, Harbison and Dubin (25) use as 
analytical tools the concepts of the "problem-solving" approach 
to labor relations versus the more rigid "principle" approach. 
In the former method emphasis is placed upon the substance 
of the problems considered; in the latter, on Bxed principles,^* 
Scott and Homans view the latter as "an attempt to deal with 
the situation in terms of . . . 'logics* and not of the situation 
itself."^^ Harbison and Dubin hold that the problem-solving 
approach is clearly the superior method (though they recog- 
nize that a degree of "formalism" may be a necessity for the 
larger entities). They describe the component aspects of this 
method from the view of both attitudes and techniques.'* In 
essence, the attitudes revolve around flexibility, the two-sided 
nature of bargaining and the necessity of resolving issues rather 
than "winning cases." The techniques, in turn, include infor- 
mality in negotiations and the necessity of definite and explicit 
bargaining agreements. 

This type of approach has been discussed by both manage- 
ment and union spokesmen in such phraseology as "What'll it 
cost?" or "What'll it take?" The essence of the problem-solving 
approach, as exemplified in these quotations, is that issues are 
not to be baigained over in terms of rigid principles but rather 

*i Although these approaches are ducwsed in general terms in this section, 
there are numerous spedfic applications. One example is the application of the 
clauses of a collective agreement, which is discussed in a later section in this 
chapter. For a pertinent analysis sec Neil W, Chamberlain, "Collective Bar^io' 

ing and the Concept o[ Contract," Columbia Law Review 48:819-847 (1948). 
»s Op. cit. {64), p. (84. 
»» Op. cit. (as), pp. ao7-»o8. 
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resolved through the give and take of both sides, in terms of 
what is "in the situation." And this give and take does not 
necessarily imply compromise; it may involve a quid pro quo 
or a reconsideration of the position of the parties, but it does 
connote an open-end attitude on the part of both sides. 

That the problem-solving approach does not entirely dis- 
pense with the concept of "principles" is clear from the Stude- 
baker study by Harbison and Dubin (25) and from the Crown 
Zellerbach analysis by Kerr and Randall (3s). While "rigid" or 
"inflexible" principles may not be a part of this approach, there 
is some uncertainty as to just how far these rigidities are relaxed. 
For example, in both these cases it seems clearly indicated that 
management's principle of insisting on "calling the signals" in 
enterprise operation is a fundamental belief held with consid- 
erable tenacity. That problems in this area have been resolved 
to date may, therefore, be more of a testimonial to techniques 
than to attitudes. 

The problem-solving approach may well be subjected to 
further scrutiny. The attitude facets might be examined for a 
variety of patterns and the relative importance of each assessed. 
Where management, for example, has a well-established policy 
on its right to control enterprise operation, how does it meet 
union challenges to such control? Can criteria be set up which , 
will indicate the impacts of labor-management patterns upon 
choices made? Or, where management or the union "on prin- 
ciple" claims that it has a right to adopt or use certain policies, 
what effects do various patterns have upon the outcome? Con- 
versely, what alterations or evolutions of patterns arise from 
such developments? A re-examination of the inherent nature of 
policy and decision making as it is affected by patterns of rela- 
tionships may prove profitable. The "policy centered" and 
"person centered" approaches to personnel problems as devel- 
oped by Pigors and Myers (57) might be analyzed here for pos- 
sible application — perhaps substituting "problem centered" for 
"person centered." 
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"Specific" versus "interpretive" collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. Closely related to Harbison and Dubin's (25) inference 
on legalistic arbitration as found in the General Motors Corpo- 
ration and the problem-solving approach at Studebaker ■* are 
certain observations made by McPherson and Luchek (42) for 
the automobile industry in general. The latter authors, writing 
at an earlier date {1942) than Harbison and Dubin, include in 
their analysis a consideration of the relationships between the 
umpire system at General Motors (then just two years old) and 
its possible development in other companies, and the scope and 
content of collective-bargaining agreements. Although the pas- 
sage of time has more or less confirmed the "fears'" of McPher- 
son and Luchek that collective-bargaining agreements might 
become increasingly long and detailed, their observations still 
remain of interest. After outlining the development and nature 
of the arbitratitm system at General Motors and its possible 
adoption elsewhere, they note: 

Such a development [the arbitration system] would not only 
insure continuity of production, but mi^t also arrest an alarm- 
ing trend in i^eements in this industry. Earlier contracts were 
relatively brief, with broad and general provisions. The more 
recent ones are increasingly long and detailed, attempting to 
advance solutions for every possible contingency. If this trend 
continues, a relatively young and dynamic industry will be sad- 
dled with minute, rigid regulations. Such regulations, while 
preventing certain abuses, would sometimes lead to unjust or 
unreasonable settlements to the detriment of management, 
employees and the public. If disagreements can be entrusted to 
an impartial chairman having reasonably broad powers of 
interpretation, negotiators of agreements could limit themselves 
to drawing up more general provisions, knowing that these 
would be applied fairly to individual cases.^ 

Now, as Harbison and Dubin — writing five years later — have 
indicated, the impartial chairman at General Motors has not 

s«See pp. 74 supra and 80 iafra. 

s» W. H. McPherson and Anthony Luchek (41), p. 630. 
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been given broad powers of interpretation, but in general has 
had his discretionary freedom increasingly circumscribed. Also, 
contracts in the automobile industry have become increasingly 
complex. Certain of these aspects have been previously con- 
sidered, but several additional points may be analyzed here. 

If it be inferred that long and detailed collective-bargaining 
contracts are not as satisfactory as those more general in nature, 
what factors in the pattern of management and union relations 
have contributed to so extensive a growth of specific agreements 
in the automobile industry? What has been the experience of 
other industries in this respect, first as to whether detailed agree- 
ments have developed and second the reasons for this develop- 
ment or lack of it? Conversely, what can be ascertained about 
patterns of relationships which are associated with or modified 
by general versus specific agreements? Comparative studies of 
general and detailed contract situations may reveal not only 
pertinent pattern elements giving rise to the differences in 
beliefs and procedures, but also pattern ccmfigurations which 
develop subsequently. 

Arbitration over "rights" and over "interests." One basic way 
in which arbitration forms may be defined is in terms of "rights" 
and "interests." "* In the former case the interpretation of the 
terms of an agreement already in force is under consideration; 
in the latter, the terms of a new agreement in process of negotia- 
tion. A significant problem has arisen concerning the impacts 
of arbitration under each erf these types. Certain issues arising 
out of arbitration over rights are considered in the next section; 
attention is here centered upon arbitration over interests. 

Copelof, commenting as a practitioner, says with respect to 
arbitration over the terms of a new contract: "Every well 
informed person connected with labor relations in either an 
industry or union capacity agrees that the best contracts are 
those negotiated directly . . . without intervention or assist- 
ance." *'' He notes, however, that interventicm is necessary and 

sa See John V. Spielman* (77). 
OT Maxwell Copelof (19), p. id. 
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ineviuble in some circumstances, as when the public interest 
is vitally aCEected. This reference is not directed so much to 
issues of compulsory arbitration as to problems of "interests.*' 
Copelof gives a number of illustrations of arbitration over inter- 
ests; most of the examples appear to involve one of three areas — 
wages, union security, and seniority.^ 

Pierson (56) devotes two chapters to an analysis of adjustment 
machinery under old and new agreements in a strictly temporal 
sense, meaning respectively bargaining relationships which have 
had a long history, and those which are more recent. In this 
sense "old" and "new" are not comparable to "rights" and 
"interests." Pierson does note, however, that in newer bargain- 
ing relationships there is a tendency to lump together basic 
contract changes and terms of the present agreement, while in 
older situations this division is rather well recognized. 

Spielmans notes the very small percentage of agreements 
examined which provided for arbitration over interests.'* Ken- 
nedy in a cogent analysis of arbitration in the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry comments on the authority of the impartial 
chairman for the industry.**' Jurisdiction in this industry has 
been limited to "secondary" arbitration (over rights) and docs 
not include the "primary" form (over interests). Myers and 
Bloch (51), commenting upon the men's clothing industry, note 
that in the 'twenties bargaining superseded arbitration as a 
means of adjusting wage levels (a problem of interests). 

Yet in these and other analyses it is difficult to find the reasons 
why arbitration over interests has been adopted or rejected. Is 
it simply a matter of what is to the best interest of the parties? 
Is it because a third party— the arbitrator — is "not competent to 
judge the interest of the respective parties?" Historically 
viewed, for example, what have been the attitudes of manage- 
ments and unions on arbitration over interests? (While the 

s»Ibid., Chapter 11. 

SB John V. Spidmaiu (77), p. 311. 

«0Tb(Hnai Kennedy (31), pp. 54 ff. 
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writer has no relevant statistical data, it appears that while 
arbitration over rights has gained considerable acceptance, that 
over interests has not.) Have managements and unions changed 
their positions over time — acceptance first and then rejection, 
or vice versa? What have been the reasons for adoption of the 
original position, and what phases of labor-management pat- 
terns have influenced changes in position if such have taken 
place? What significance does acceptance or rejection of arbi- 
tration over interests have for alterations in patterns of rela- 
tionships? Can the impact of this technique, its use or non-use 
be appraised? 

This issue appears to have some important implications in 
the realm of industrial jurisprudence. Matters of compulsory 
arbitration, of industries affected with the "public interest," 
and of the settlement of crucial conflicts are alt related here. 
The problems of "self-resolution" of conflicting issues versus 
resolution imposed through an outside party (as discussed in 
pp. a6-27 supra) are also linked to arbitration over interests. 
Research on this aspect of policy should not only contribute to 
an understanding of the impact of arbitration upon patterns 
of relationships, but also to the reverse influence which the pat- 
terns themselves may have upon adoption of these alternatives. 

"Legalistic" versus "educational" arbitration. In the system 
of arbitration over rights — the terms of an existing agreement — 
two basic policy approaches are to be found.** The first is the 
"legalistic" method where the authority of the arbitrator or 
umpire is rigorously circumscribed, where his duty is only to 
pass judgment on the basis of evidence in each case, and where 
he has no power whatsoever to evolve principles. In the second 

«i For an excellent analysis of many faceis of arbitration Issues relevant here 
see Thomas Kennedy (51). Sec also Ruth G. Gilbert, "An Analysis of the Scope 
of Private Industrial Arbitration," unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technoli^, 1946, and Douglass V. Brown, "Management Rights and 
the Collective Agreement," paper given at the December 1948 meetings ot the 
Industrial Relations Research Association, Qeveland, to be printed in the 
Proceedings of the meetings. 
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approach the arbitrator has the identical function of rendering a 
decision on the basis of the evidence, but in addition, in one way 
or another, he may bring to the attention of the parties the 
underlying factors "causing" the grievance and suggest changes 
so as to abolish or minimize future incidents. There are, to be 
sure, numerous variations of these two approaches. The powers 
of an arbitrator are generally defined In the contract, but even 
under this limitation there are different depths to which analysis 
of the evidence may go, and the nature of a penetrating exam- 
ination of a grievance case may implicitly raise questions of 
principle. 

It appears that managements are increasingly adopting the 
legalistic approach, at least in the case of laige corporate units. 
Harbison and Dubin, discussing the General Motors situation. 
Infer that the legalistic arbitration system found In GM-UAW 
has resulted in order and consistency but at the same time has 
made for a "dehydration of the human relationships between 
the parties." *" This in turn has been one reason for the signifi- 
cance of employee dissatisfaction in many plants. Scott and 
Homans, commenting on the legalistic form of arbitration, note 
that men who argue the arbitration cases "behave like any other 
brilliant attorneys, intent on ferreting out evidence with which 
to outsmart, outlogicize, and give the lie to their opponents." *' 

Research in this area may cover a number of questions. Is it 
valid that the policy of legalistic arbitration, while possibly 
encouraging order and consistency, raises or at least fails to 
solve many of the fundamental problems involved? If this is so, 
why have certain managements been so insistent upon the 
adoption of the legalistic approach? ** What have union policies 
been with respect to legalistic arbitration; how do they influence 
resulting patterns, and how are they influenced by themP What 
patterns have evolved with respect to "insight arbitration?" 

" op. cit. {S5). PP- 81-85- 
** op. cil. (64), p. 184. 

** Harbison and Dubin (35), p. 85, note several reasons in the case of General 
Motors. 
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What patterns have been found where management-union poli- 
cies allow the arbitrator greater scope, and where he may there- 
fore attempt to "educate" the parties? Why has this method 
evolved in certain cases? Is there any way of reconciling the 
legalistic approach policy to the human relations problems 
involved? If it is more satisfactory for the parties to work out 
their own problems than to have an outside decision, how can 
this philosophy be fitted into these various approaches to 
arbitration? 

Unionization as a management incentive. Slichter, analyzing 
the impacts of collective bargaining upon the administrative 
practices of management, concludes that these effects usually 
have been favorable to production, but in some cases they have 
not/^ The ways in which collective bai^ining has improved 
administration and therefore efficiency are noted as follows: 
(i) the establishment of grievance machinery, permitting work- 
ers to challenge managerial decisions, and leading management 
thereby to be more careful in reaching conclusions; (2) the 
necessity for management to develop better arrangements for 
consultaticHi between different supervisory levels; (3) the devel- 
opment of better communication between workers and manage- 
ment." Slichter also notes that unions may undertake to enforce 
their own decisiotu on matters which are in management's dis- 
cretion under the agreement, and that they may require fore- 
men to belong to the same union as the men over whom they 
work; these are held to be negative in their effects.*^ 

Harbison, discussing certain theoretical implications of labor- 
management relations, comments along similar lines, although 
with a slightly different focus: "In many cases unionization or 
the threat of unionization results in greater managerial effi- 
ciency. When the union enters the picture, management is 
forced to devote a great deal more time and consideration to 

«s op. at. (75). p. 4S. 

« Ibid., pp. 41-44. 
«' Ibid., pp. 44-46. 
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the working-out of human problems, and the result is very often 
an increase in working-force efficiency." ** He cautiously notes, 
however, that "managerial efficiencies" resulting from union- 
ization and collective bargaining are subject in a great many 
cases to the "law of diminishing returns"; and that in some 
cases union activity, as in the imposition of working rules, may 
result in artificial limitations to management efficiency.*^ He 
rec<^;nizes, too, that in certain insunces negative results may 
obtain, and that "evidence to support the contention that the 
challenge of unionization results in more efficient management 
is both meager and to some extent conflicting." He therefore 
suggests that research on this topic may prove fruitful. 

The definition of "efficiency" and the development of a scale 
of measurement are perhaps the greatest stumbling blocks in 
research of this type. In terms of cost data, accountants might 
be able to make contributions of considerable value. While it 
might prove exceedingly difficult to develop any cardinal exact- 
ness in measurement, it should prove possible to obtain ordinal 
indications within a tolerable range. Once a gauge of efficiency 
has been constructed, the inferences of Slichter and Harbison 
might be assessed. The channels through which productivity is 
improved as a result of unionization should be carefully scru- 
tinized, and if it is shown that unionization does not necessarily 
result in increased efficiency further exploration should be 
directed toward the factors which are significant. Nonunionized 
firms might well be included also for comparative purposes, and 
their efficiency patterns examined. 

Impacts of national or regional bargaining upon frictions 
involved in changes in money wage levels. In their monograph 

•ep. H. Harbison (14), p. 11. 

*»Ibid., pp. 11-11. For other commenu on this topic see Emily Clark Brown. 
"Book and Job Printing," and Harry D. Wolf, "Railroads" in How Collective 
Bargaining Works (30). pp. 169-170, iSi, S45-35'' 379- 

Sliditer also notes that the initial versus the continuing impacts of unioniza- 
tion may be very different. See pp. 65-66 supra; also. Golden and Ruttenberg 
(■o), p. xxvi. where it is noted that union -management cooperation tends to make 
management more efficient and unions more 
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on wages under national and regional collective bargaining, 
Lester and Robie note; "The friction and labor strife involved 
in changes in money wage levels may be reduced through 
national or regional bargaining, judging by the experience in 
these seven industries." *" The principal reason why such fric- 
tion and strife is reduced is that the change is concentrated in 
one industry-wide determination, and hence competition be- 
tween firms in the timing of wage changes or between unions in 
exacting concessions from employers is considerably lessened. 

If it is the policy of employers and unions to bargain on a 
national or regional basis, what further conclusions may be 
adduced? What aspects of patterns of labor-management rela- 
tionships give rise to the development of this type of bargain- 
ing? Can Lester and Robie's inference be validated for indus- 
tries other than the seven they examined? Can the impact of 
national or regional bargaining be assessed for factors other 
than those of changes in money wage levels? What other con- 
figurations result when bargaining is done on this basb? "* Of 
necessity, this type of research would need to include organiza- 
tional as well as administrative factors. The literature on 
national and regional group bargaining is extensive and con- 
tains many leads for research. The various bulletins published 
in the University of Pennsylvania Labor Relations Council 
series on industry-wide collective bargaining (55) provide excel- 
lent source materials. 

Labor-management relations patterns and personality. Al- 
though labor-management research has been somewhat plagued 
by the nebulous nature of "personality" as it relates to varying 
patterns of relationships, attention has been devoted to the 
impact of differing patterns upon personality changes or devel- 
opment. Along one direction is the proposition slated by Pigors 
and Myers: "Granting that there are exceptions, it is neverthe- 

eo op. cit. (36). p. 95. 

SI Sec for example the proposition thai industry-wide agreements minimize 
rivalry between local unions, Samuel E. Hiil, Teamiten and Transportalion 
(Washington: American Council on Public ASaiis, 1947), pp. 147 B. 
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less borne out in many collective bargaining experiences that, 
when management is frank and decent and friendly, union lead- 
ers will gradually come to act in the same way." '^^ Selekman also 
has dealt with this subject with particular focus upon differing 
personality types which seem to make positive contributions in 
evolving management-union situations, and vice versa.'* 

Apart from this type of analysis, which has certain normative 
connotations, conclusions are to be found which relate varying 
patterns of relationships to changes in personality characteristics 
of both management and union personnel. McGregor and Scan- 
Ion make these pertinent comments: "Top management has 
shifted materially from its earlier paternalistic attitude. . . . The 
union attitude toward the company is likewise friendly and 
healthy today. Union officials, and the membership in general, 
openly express genuine confidence in top management." " 
Harbison and Carr note: "LOF [Libbey-Owens-Ford] officials 
think they have seen a change come over the leadership o£ the 
Glass Workers during the past few years. . . . Management likes 
the personal character of the present union leaders. . . . Union 
officials are often characterized by management as 'tireless 
workers.' " '" In both these cases the pattern has been that <rf 
industrial peace, and while there are elements in the above 
citations which may stand somewhat apart from personality as 
such, the implication is that these patterns have contributed to 
personality characteristics. 

Admitting the complexities involved in trying to resolve 
cause and effect or in trying to separate out the reciprocal ele- 
ments found in the two-way relationship between personality 
and labor-management patterns, can research illuminate the 
various influences which differing patterns have upon the factor 
of personality? Does industrial peace breed one type and con- 
si op. cit. (57), p. at (iUUa our.). 

»* See particularly bU "Wanted: Mature Labor Leaders," Harvard Buiinea 
Review, 16:405-426 (1946). 
M op. eit. (41). pp. S2-B3. 
M Op. cit. <s6). p. 43. 
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flict another? Or is there no necessary relationship? Do varying 
configurations develop for difiEerent levels in the management 
and union organizations? For example, does a given pattern 
tend to develop one behavior type for, say, union leadership, 
and another for the rank and file? On the one hand this prob- 
lem may be so complex that little can be done; on the other 
it may not be thought cme of the basically important issues. The 
subject merits inquiry, however, and because of its nature 
should afford an excellent opportunity for interdisciplinary 
cooperation. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SOME FURTHER RESEARCH SUGGESTIONS 
AND CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

Research Suggestions 

In preceding chapters the attempt has been made to outline 
and explore briefly a series of topics which various investigatws 
hold to be of importance with respect to: (i) background fac- 
tors in patterns of labor-management relations, and (s) patterns 
of interaction and their consequences. The delineation of topics 
was by no means exhaustive, however, and a few additional 
areas may be suggested for exploration. These are not treated 
as fully as topics already discussed since in some cases their 
development in the literature has not been as complete, while 
in others they have been competently and rather fully analyzed.' 
Investigations of problems in these areas should prove as worth 
while, however, as those suggested for subjects discussed in 
greater detail. 

With respect to background factors Kerr and Randall (3s), 
using the term "environment," have suggested a number of 
other elements which are pertinent: (1) the relation of the firm 
to the industry, (a) geographical and industrial location, (3) 
the labor force, (4) regularity of employment, and (5) "mobility" 
of the firm, as in connection with capital equipment. Inferences 
have been drawn by Kerr and Randall regarding the impact 
which each of these elements has on labor-management rela- 
tionships, and each appears most appropriate for further 
research. 

Using the consequence point of view, additional subjects are 

1 The implicationa which labor-nianagement relations have for labor mobility, 
for ocample, are well covered by Gladys L. Palmer in her provocative Research 
Planning Memorandum on Labor Mobility (New York: Social Science Research 
Council, Pamphlet i, 1947). 
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also to be found. Slichter (74, 71), for example, suggests prob- 
lems involved in the impacts of collective bargaining upon: (i) 
the rewards of innovation, (s) the costs of expansion, (3) the 
response of the supply price of labor to shifts in the demand for 
labor, and (4) the distribution of resources. 

There are undoubtedly many other additional subject areas 
which deserve attention. The impact of labor-management 
relations patterns upon political legislation is one example. The 
problems and processes involved in the laiger subject of the 
"private governments" of labor and management is another. 
These and other topics, for example, the many pertinent infer- 
ences developed by Ross (59), appear to be promising fields for 
future investigation. 

Concluding Comments 

This memorandum is predicated on the central proposition 
that understanding in the field of labor-management relations 
might be furthered if research were directed toward assessing 
the validity of hypotheses developed from the research infer- 
ences and planning questions examined herein. It has been sug- 
gested that such investigations might assist in the development 
of generalized theory in this field. Before assessment of hypoth- 
eses can take place, however, it appears that criteria must be 
developed so that a common pattern of measurement will be 
available; otherwise, additive findings do not appear logically 
feasible. Problems associated with the development of criteria 
are discussed in the Appendix. 

In Chapter II the background factors which have an impact 
on, or contribute to the determination of, patterns of labor- 
management relations were examined. Since many of the 
research hypotheses and planning questions appear to be devel- 
oped in terms of their efEecu upon labor relations patterns, 
the presentation was couched in a "forward" sense — that is, the 
background factors were examined for their possible impacts 
upon situations rather than the situations for their determi- 
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nancs. This is a purely procedural matter, however, and does 
not alter the fundamental nature of the problem or of the 
methods of research. 

If factors have their impacts upon patterns, the latter like- 
wise react upon various elements — reciprocally upon factors, 
and outward in diverse ways. With respect to the long run, there 
is a mutual and multilateral relationship of cause and effect in 
these processes. Chapter III, therefore, sought to explore infer- 
ences and planning questions which were primarily oriented to 
patterns themselves and their impacts upon factors and other 
elements — the reverse of the approach taken in Chapter II. In 
several sections of that chapter — those dealing with policy 
elements — special note -was taken of the reciprocal impacts of 
patterns upon factors and vice versa. Finally, brief note has just 
been made of additional research topics, which should also 
prove to be valuable subjects for investigation. 

If the central supposition 6f this memorandum is valid, then 
it may be hoped that the analysis and assessment of research 
hypotheses will yield increased understanding of the factors that 
influence labor-management patterns and, in turn, of the 
impacts of those patterns upon various elements in the struc- 
ture. The difficulties of undertaking research on these problems 
should not be minimized, but neither should the enhancement 
of knowledge and understanding which may result. 
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APPENDIX ' : 

NOTES ON METHODOLOGY 

For the purposes of this memoranduni it is essential to analyze 
certain methodological considerations particularly germane to 
research on labor-management relations, not to engage in a deuiled 
discussion of methodology per se. Four subject areas appear to be 
particularly relevant: 

(i) The basic nature of the social sciences, 

(2) The design of research prc^rams or undertakings, 

{3) The method of inquiry, 

(4) Specific research tediniques. 

Nature of the Social Sciences 

This area affords numerous interesting points of controversy but 
does not require extended discussion in this memorandum.^ It may 
be noted, however, that in view of our increasing ability to reduce 
observations to measurable form and of our improved skills in 
studying comparable situations, we may be justified in the assump- 
tion that our research efforts will become increasingly "scientific." 
This in no way minimizes the necessity of "understanding" as a con- 
comitant feature of "aggregation"; it rather emphasizes the increas- 
ing importance of the quantitative approach. 

One related issue deserves brief mention here. It appears to the 
writer that the practice of labor-management relations — whether 
undertaken by management and union personnel or by third parties 
such as arbitrators or mediators — is an art rather than a science, in 

1 This area involves the basic questions whether the social sciences can be 
called "true sciences," and whether "scientific method" can be utilized in their 
study. The literature on this subject is extensive. For two current and opposing 
viewpoints see Douglas G. Haring, "Science and Social Phenom«ia," American 
Scientist, 35:351-363 (1947)) and George A. Lundberg, Can Science Save Ust (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1947). See also C. Reinold Noyes, 
Economic Man in Relation to His Natural Environment (New York; Columbia 
University Press, 1948), especially pp. 3-18. 
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the same sense that the art of medicine may be contrasted with the 
science of biology. Hence, while research on labor-management rela- 
tions may be expected to be of considerable value in increasing our 
understanding, it is not to be expected that, e.g., an arbitrator will 
find a system of principles providing him with tailor-made solutions, 
or that "additive investigations" will necessarily be cumulative for 
this purpose. There are still too many imponderables, too many 
nuances, in any particular situation to aSord any simple resolution 
of the problems encountered. This does not mean, however, that the 
scientific approach has no relevant values whatsoever; in fact, the 
opposite is true. 

Design of Research Programs or Undertakings 

This topic involves the design of research projects, includii^ 
structure and administration. These elements vary widely, depend- 
ing upon whether undertakings are designed as "programs" (where 
a coordinated approach, utilizing a group of individuals and cover- 
ing an extended time span, is employed) or as individual research. 
On the administering of research "programs" we shall have little to 
say, for this is essentially a matter of the oudining of projects, the 
procurement of funds and personnel, the assignment of specific 
tasks, and the general guidance of the undertaking. The same pro- 
cedure is relevant for individual research except for differences in 
the size of projects. 

With respect to the specific nature of "program" design. Marquis 
in a recent analysis of the form of research undertakings suggests 
the following procedural steps: (i) problem formulation, (2) review 
of knowledge, (3) preliminary observation of events under study, (4) 
theory construction, (5) verification, (6) application of verified 
theories.^ In many ways this is an enlargement and extension of the 
methods of scientific inquiry, and leads us to a consideration of 
problems involved in the third subject area noted above. 

The Method of Inquiry 

In its most elementary form scientific method is conceived, 10 
terms of data involved, as: (1) collection, (a) classification, (3) gen- 

^Donald Marquis (43), pp. 9-13- 
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eralization, and (4) verification.' The steps in this process, as well 
as those in Marquis' more fully formulated outline, are directly 
applicable to problems involved in research suggested in this 
memorandum. 

(a) An initial issue arises from differences in starting points — 
whether well-defined hypotheses are found to exist, or whether there 
are only inferences or the more nebulous forms of research planning 
questions. If hypotheses exist it may be presumed that othen have 
explicidy or implicitly collected data or summated experiences 
upon which the generalizations are based, unless, of course, the 
hypotheses are meaningless. (And although there is value in "false" 
as well as in "valid" hypotheses, the same cannot be said with 
respect to meaningless propositions.) If hypotheses are found perti- 
nent to the area under investigation, the initial stage of inquiry 
varies from that where only inferences or general research questions 
are available. 

In the latter cases it is necessary first to proceed with hypothesis 
formulation. Here data collection and classification initially are 
required not for testing hypotheses (as would be the case in the 
previous example), but for establishii^ them. To be sure, propo- 
sitions nuy be drawn up without explicit or formal collection 
and classification of data. But if this is done, the researcher — if he 
is not to evolve meaningless propositions — must draw upon what he 
or others have implicitly collected;^ or of course he may be able to 
find hypotheses which have been explicitly formulated but which 
have escaped general notice. 

As Cohenand Nagel" point out, the method of science is essen- 
tially circular; we obuin evidence for principles by appealing to 
empirical material, and we select, analyze, and interpret material 

■ For a discussion of this topic, relating to the general field of economia, see 
RaTmond T. Bye, "The Scope and Definition of Economica," Journal of Political 
Economy, 47:6x3-€47 (1939). Also see M. R. Cohen and £. Nagal (11), Book II, and 
the classic treatise by Karl Feaison, The GrammaT of Science (London; A. and C. 
Black, 1911)' For a provocative general work see F. S. C. Northrop, The Logic of 
the Sciences and the Humanities (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947). 

* We would hold here that hypotheses which arise out of "hunches," "intui- 
tion," and the like are grounded in some form of implicit experience or 
observation. 

dO^ cit. (la), p. 396. 
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on the basis of principle. The argument applies with equal validity 
to hypotheses. Hence, whether we start with formal hypotheses or 
with informal planning questions the purposes and procedures are 
similar except that in the latter case an additional issue is 
presented. 

(b) If hypotheses be accepted as an integral factor in the research 
proposals su^ested herein, and if it also be held that procedural 
differences exist when hypotheses are available and when they are 
not, an important issue arises over their nature. In Chapter I it is 
noted that most findings in the literature on labor-man^;ement 
relations may be more aptly termed inferences.^ This desig- 
nation was based upon the formal rather than the popular con- 
ception of hypotheses. Cohen and Nagel suggest: "We cannot take 
a single step forward in any inquiry unless we begin with a 
suggested explanation or solution of the difficulty which originated 
it. Such tentative explanations are suggested to us by something 
in the subject matter and by our previous knowledge. When they 
are formulated as propositions, they are called hypotheses."^ 

Thus far it appears that many of the inferences examined in this 
memorandum might be classed as hypotheses directly applicable in 
future inquiries. Cohen and Nagel go on, however, to state the 
formal conditions for hypotheses, and here a distinction can be 
noted between this term and "inferences." * These formal conditions 
include: 

(i) The hypothesis must be formulated in such a manner that 
deductions can be made from it and that consequently a 
decision can be reached as to whether it does or does not 
explain the facts considered, 
(a) The hypothesis must satisfy the condition of providing an 
answer to the problem which generated the inquiry. 

• See, however, Ihe rigorously tormulated hypotheses of E. Wight Bakke (3), 
pp. 6-as, and Milton Derber, "A Tentative and Limited Framework for the Study 
of Labor-Management Relations (Including Selected Hypotheses)," in C. A. 
Myers and J. G. Tumbull, op. cit., pp. 4-6. 

T Op. cit. (u), pp. aoo-aoi. For a stimulating discussion ot general problems in 
the initiation of inquiry— the methods of Bacon, Cohen, Descartes, and Dewey— 
see F. S. C. Northrop, op. dt. 

top. cit. (It), pp. 807-215. 
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(j) That hypothesis is to be preferred which can "predict" what 
will happen, and from which we can infer what has already 
happened, even if we did not know what has happened when 
the hypothesis was formulated. Or, in another sense, it must 
be capable of verification (not necessarily demonstration). 
Its consequences must be stated in terms of determinate 
empirical operations. 

{4) The simpler of two hypotheses is the more satisfactory. (Sim- 
plicity here is not to be confused with familiarity or 
understandability.) 

Apart from the fact that many investigators have held their 
inferences to be valid only for the situation examined and not as 
propositions to be applied to general situations and future inquiries, 
it appears, if Cohen and Nagel's stipulation be accepted, that many 
propositions are not formulated in such a fashion as to be classed 
as hypotheses. An example may prove helpful here. If it is held that 
the role of personalities is vital in conditioning labor-management 
relations, the formal conditions for an hypothesis are not met, 
although valuable clues are afforded. On the contrary, the following 
statement may be held to approximate an hypothesis: The lower 
the percentage labor cost is to total cost, ceteris paribus, the greater 
the possibility of "stability" in labor-management relations. (The 
value judgment problems in the term "stability" will be examined 
later.) 

Derber, working directly in the held of labor-management rela- 
tions, conceives of an hypothesis as a "tentative generalization based 
upon experience, observation, or intuition, and subject to scientific 
test." Although this appears much less rigorously formulated than 
the prescription of Cohen and Na^l, it implicitly contains the 
essence of the formal type if Derber's own hypotheses are con- 
sidered as criteria." 

Since these two concepts of hypotheses appear highly similar in 
essence, if not in the manner of statement, it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss their relative usefulness for labor-management relations 
research. It seems apparent, however, that the refashioning of many 
propositions into the more rigorous form of hypotheses will be essen- 

B See footnoie 6, p. g>. 
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tial for purposes of inquiry. There do not appear to be any unsur- 
mountable problems involved in this procedure; it is largely an 
individual problem of sUructuring or restruauring inferences 
already developed. 

Id connection with the development and use of hypotheses it does 
not seem necessary to consider the concomitant issue of assump- 
tions. The narrower emphasis upon unilateral "causality" — as for 
example in concentration upon economic factors — ^has been super- 
seded in large measure by a more eclectic approach, and in turn the 
assumptions utilized are more "realistic" in nature. That this raises 
issues of a>mplexity is not to be dented; yet it appears much the 
more useful method. 

(c) A third problem in relation to hypotheses and methods of 
inquiry is posed in terms of the discrete nature of the inferences 
and planning questions discussed in the body of this memorandum. 
While it was noted in Chapter II (pp. 55-56) that the analysis o! 
combinations of background factors is a more realistic approach 
than individual treatment, it is implied in other sections that specific 
factors can be assessed. But, is this a valid conclusion? Can one 
element be lifted out of context and a meaningful analysis of it 
made? Or is this segmental approach artificial since, as Selekman 
notes, there is an interrelatedness of everything in collective 
bargaining? " 

In a very real sense the answers to these questions depend upon 
"what one is looking for." If one is trying to analyze a total situa- 
tion, the segmental approach by its very nature is not particularly 
suitable, although with our limited research techniques one may 
not be able to secure quantitatively precise results from analysis of 
the total situation. If on the other hand one is interested in trying 
to ascertain the relationships among several factors, the segmental 
method has unique advantages, although one must be wary of 
concluding therefrom that cause and effect patterns have been 
established. 

In certain instances the segmental or topical method has been 
readily adaptable to experimental approaches. This is true whether 
the experimentation was carried out by the investigator as part of 
his research or executed in other ways, as through governmental, 

10 O^df. (66), p. 35. 
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industrial, or union policy. Studies on the relationship between 
hours worked, fatigue, and productivity provide a classic example,** 
Communication with specific respect to the readability ot materials 
has been investigated by Paierson*^ and others. The problems 
involved in the giving of orders have been experimentally analyzed 
by Paul and Faith Pigors and generalizations developed therefrom.** 

Along another direction, the Survey Research Center at the 
University of Michigan has underuken studies on the relationhip 
of productivity to supervision and employee morale.** While it is 
concluded in the first study that the results are not presented as 
generalizations which apply to all types of production situations, 
the Center is carrying forward additional investigations, some on 
an experimental basis, and it is hoped that generalizations applicable 
OD a wider scale may be established.*" 

If the segmental approach is considered on other than an experi- 
mental basis, a large number of studies have yielded significant 
information. Practically all inquiries which center upon a specific 
topic and which utilize the extensive case approach fall into this 
category. The investigations of Lester and Robie (36) on wages 
under national and regional collective bargaining, of Helen Baker 

11 Among many reports on Ihia topic we Max D. KoauH-ls, "Hours and Effi- 
dency in British Industry," Monthly Labor Review, 5s:i5J7-»S46 (1941); Great 
Britain, Health Research Board, A Study of Variations in Output, Emergency 
Report No. 5 (London: His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1944): and Fatigue and 
Productivity (Princelon: Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section, 
Digest No. II, September 1941). 

1: Donald G. Paterson, "Development oE a General Infoimation Sheet for 
Applicants," reprint from Personnel, March 1948, and Donald G. Patetson and 
James J. Jenkins, " Communication Between Management and Workers," Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 3s{i):7i-8o (1948). 

1* Understanding as a Condition of Success in Order Chnng (Cambridge; 
Industrial Relations Associates, Inc. 1945). 

^* Productivity, Supervision and Employee Morale, Human Relations Series i. 
Report 1 (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, Survey Research Center, Study 
No. 6, 1948). 

10 Dale Yoder and others at the University of Minnesota are also catryir^ on 
research utilizing a broader "cross-cut technique." See his Demands For Labor: 
Opportunities For Research (New York: Social Science Research Council, 
Pamphlet 7, 1948) for comments on the segmental approach. See also W. F. 
Whyte, "TT>e Social Structure of the Restaurant," American Journal of Sociology, 
64:301-310 (particularly 308-^10) for pertinent methodological o 
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(i) on company-wide understandti^ of industrial relations policies, 
of Dale (14) on Iabor-man;^ment cooperation, of Noland and 
Bakke (53) and Reynolds and Shister (58), and of various con- 
tributors to the Labor Relations Council series of studies at the 
University of Pennsylvania (55) afford but a few examples of this 
method. 

The use of the segmental approach, however, does not imply 
that total situations ^ould not be examined. Kerr and Randall's 
study (32) illustrates the pertinent findings which can be obtained 
from this type of analysis. This study does not provide data 
on the specific quantitative importance of various factors — that was 
not its purpose — but it is one of the most comprehensive of all 
"total" analyses of causal relationships, and as such is invaluable. 

Both the segmental and the total situation approaches have a 
place in research. Certainly both types have yielded valuable results 
in the past, and may be expected to continue to do so. There is as 
yet no basis for accepting one and discarding the other. They are 
different types of tools, adaptable in large part to different types of 
investigations, and both have their values." 

(d) A further problem in the area of methods of inquiry, which is 
much more troublesome than that of hypothesis formulation, 
involves the process of verification. It is readily apparent that if 
hypotheses are to be assessed or tested (or verified or disproved), 
patterns of evaluatory criteria must be set up. Without measuring 
devices, measurement cannot take place either in the ordinal or 
the cardinal sense. 

Some four specific points appear to be involved in criteria issues: 
(1) the basic nature of criteria, (2) subsuntive matters, {3) quanti- 
tative problems, and (4) the hypothetical nature of present patterns 
of criteria. We shall analyze briefly each of these points. 

(1) In the case of theoretical economics, to use one example, if 
one makes certain basic value judgments (as that on the "value" 
of economizing) and further postulates certain boundary condi- 
tions, by means of formal logic one can deduce under what condi- 
tions the allocation of resources will be optimal. There are no suc- 
cessive levels of value judgments involved here, although of course 

>< See the comments of various discussants in C. A. Myers and J. G. Turnbull, 
op. cit.. Chapters a and 3. 
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there is in a sense a value judgment in every choice or decision. 
Instead the process is a formal one, (Whether the results are "real- 
istic" is of course another problem, which is not germane to the 
central argument.) 

Not all schools of thought would agree with thb view however. If 
"pure competition" is that condition which would provide for an 
optimal allocation of resources, is that "pure competition" a norma- 
tive concept? If competition is held to be a "socially desirable" 
goal, and if action is taken to make it effective, the answer may be 
clearly positive. If, however, it is viewed merely as one alternative 
condition — though the one which satisfies the optimal criterion — 
and not necessarily the one which society "should" choose, then it 
is less certain whether normative stipulations exist. There may be 
tautological problems present, but not with reference to norms. 

It is not easy to tell where discussions of these matters cease to be 
useful and pass over into metaphysical speculation. Although prob- 
lems of this kind may arise in labor-management relations, they 
have not yet loomed lai^. The reason is that evaluative criteria 
seem to be couched almost entirely in normative terms, and hence 
there is no basis for such comparisons. The existence of criteria 
terms such as "constructive," "good," "peaceful," or "stable" does 
not necessarily imply that they are normative, although the seman- 
tics involved may strongly suggest il. However, along with these 
criteria one usually finds the implicit assumption that "good" rela- 
tions are "good" and to be preferred over those which are "poor." 
Perhaps this is not unexpected in the light of the dual practitioner- 
research role of many personnel in the field, the pressing nature of 
labor-management problems, the relative infancy of the field, and 
the consequent lack of central theories. 

Yet this normative development poses definite problems (quite 
apart from substantive matters of definition which are considered 
in the next section). The use of normative criteria does not in itself 
preclude research which is objective. However, unless there is some 
agreement on the nature of normative criteria (and in turn upon 
substantive definitions), it would seem that comparability and 
universality in the development of principles cannot occur and 
additive research is made impossible. If two investigators make the 
value judgment that "peace" is desirable and define it in the same 
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way, comparability can be secured. If it is defined differently, how- 
ever, there is immediate variance. And if there is disagreement on 
the desirability of peace, however defined, the break is complete. 
Either one of two results occurs then: each investigator builds up 
his own little domain — ^which, while it may have many points in 
common with other spheres is not fully comparable and therefore 
not additive— or one hopes that in some way one can find "ultimate 
causes" which have universality and which can overcome this 
discreteness. 

Issues involved in the relationship between criteria used and 
the selection of problems and of data present additional questions. 
Although the schools of thought are not yet very clearly delineated, 
two principal divisions are apparent. One group holds that the 
selection of criteria determines the selection of problems and of data, 
and that the entire process requires value judgments in the norma- 
tive sense as used here. The other maintains that there is of course 
a "selection process" in the choice of any problem and any data, but 
that this is not a normative judgment. This group holds, moreover, 
that the data selected for examination under either approach would 
be highly similar if not identical.'^ There is little profit in exploring 
the matter further at this point. First, even the protagonists them- 
selves have not stated their positions in much greater detail, so it is 
difficult to determine with any precision the various conceptual 
differences. Second, it appears that value judgments are made on 
successive levels, so that one soon runs into problems of sophisms 
and the theory of types of formal logic. And, until more basic work 
is done on these issues as they relate to labor-management relations, 
it does not seem profitable to engage in additional speculation. Yet, 
difficult as these problems may be, it appears that some compro- 
mises may have to be made if there is not to be an individualistic 
research jungle, where building upon what others have done is 
extremely difficult. 

(2) If it is assumed that criteria patterns will continue to develop 

in the normative sense — ^regardless of the arguments for and against 

— is there any way that agreement can be reached on the sub- 

"See C. A, Myeis and J. G. Tumbull, op. cit., particularly the discussion in 

Chapter 1. 
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stantive nature of such criteria? ^ While there is some consensus as 
to what is meant by "constructive," "good," "peaceful," or "stable," 
there is enough diversity of opinion to impede seriously, if not to 
make impossible, comparisons of results obtained in studies by vari- 
ous researchers. It is not necessary to examine in deuil the vari- 
ations in meaning of criteria terms as they are used by various prac- 
titioners; it is sufficient to note that their existence poses a problem 
for additive research. Here again some attention to the develop- 
ment of standard terms, i£ normative criteria are to be the fashion, 
should prove worth while.'* 

(3) Irrespective of whether normative or objective criteria pat- 
terns are utilized, there is need to develop quantifying concepts for 

li For examples of general criteria pattenu and oE conceptual and deGnitional 
differences the reader is referred to: 

F. H. Harbison and coUeaguei, "A Reiearch Program on the Determiiuiiu of 
Coiutructive Ualoo-Man^ement Rebtloni" (Unlveiritf of Chicago, Industrial 
Relatiom Center, typescript, November 1, 1948). and his outline In C. A. Mycr* 
and J. G. Tumbull, op. eit., pp. 6-S. 

R. A. Lester and E. A. Robie (37), pp. 10-11. 

B. M. Seldunan, "Varieties of Labor Relations," Harvard Busiaesi Review, 
«7: >75-'99 ('M9)- 

C. A. Myers, "Some Criteria of Good Labor-Management Relations," Report 
of the Fourth Annual Conference on Research and Training in Induitrial Rela- 
tions (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, 194S), 
pp. 1-7. 

Dale Yoder, "The Minnesota Frame of Reference in Industrial Relations 
Research," ibid., pp. 11-19. 

Report of the Governor's Labor-Management Committee in Massachusetts 
(Boston: 1947), pp. B-9. 

It appears that, in the literature, the terms "criteria," "labor-management 
relations patterns," and "patterns of criteria" are used intercliangeably. In numer- 
ous Instances "patterns" appear explicitly or implidtly to connote criteria. See, 
for example, F. H. Harbison and R. Dubin {15): B. M. Selekman (66), especially 
pp. 5a S.: and E. M. Kassalow, "New Patterns of Collective Bargaining" in R. A. 
Lester and J. Shister (38). We have used the terms noted above in the less rigiK'- 
ous sense in order to conform to what is found in the literature. There appears 
to be a genuine need,, however, to develop an explicit meaning for the term 
"pattern." While it is true that the term is most frequently used in a normative 
criterion sense (e.g., "constructive" or "cooperative' 1, it is also used by some 
writers in a descriptive-objective way, as in a "pattern of industry-wide 
bargaining." 

i> See the comments of Lloyd G. Reynolds in C. A. Myers and J. G. Turnbull, 
op. cit.. pp. a7-a9. 
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testing purposes. Many statistical tools are already available and it 
appears that the central issues here are not so much matters of 
technique as of criteria, though of course there is a most important 
need for additional and more refined techniques. Quantitative 
comparability should not be difficult to achieve in the testing of 
hypotheses if agreement can be readied on what is to be quantified; 
this problem is related to points (i) and (s) above. 

(4) A final criteria problem involves the hypothetical nature 
of the patterns of measurement already developed. In nearly all 
instances the propounders of such criteria patterns do not seem to 
view them as "standardized" scales. Instead these patterns are them- 
selves viewed as hypotheses, so that we are left in the very difficult 
situation of not being able to test our hypotheses because even the 
"tests" are in hypothetical form. The modest position taken by those 
who have developed criteria is commendable, and perhaps in die 
relative infancy of research in this area not much more is possible. 
Yet here again some attention to these matters should prove worth 
while. 

Research Techniques 

Finally, it may be appropriate to comment briefly upon specific 
research techniques. This subject is so extensive as to preclude 
detailed discussion. Yet, although some specialists think it is possible 
to discuss specific methodology profitably only in connection with 
particular research problems, several observations may be justified. 
There is little doubt that, apart from other considerations, one is 
handicapped in the empirical investigation of hypotheses by the 
many difficulties involved in setting up experimental situations. 
The complexity of the subject matter, however, should act as a chal- 
lenge to those concerned with the development of research 
techniques.*" To voice an optimistic note in this respect, investi- 

3" See Paul A. SamuelKin, Foundations of Economic Analysis (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1947} pp- 311-31!, for some pertinent comments on 
ifais matter. In this connection Carroll L. Shartle, in a letter to the writer, 
comments: ". . . most of the studies thus far are case histories. Are we not ready 
to try out something different? Why can not we identify measurable variables 
and discover thrir interrdationships in a number oE settings? Some will be badL- 
ground variables, others will be situation variables, and still others will concern 
the behavior of individuals and groups. The variables will come from econoiiu<^ 
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gations which approximate experimenul techniques or whidi, 
through the use of new approaches, promise increasingly worth- 
while results are at present beii^ undertaken at various institutions. 

Several specific techniques appear to hold considerable promise 
for research in this field. These include the "before and after" and 
"comparative situation" approaches, and the development of con- 
trol group observations. The refinement of polling and survey 
techniques — both as means of securing information in the more 
general sense and as devices to measure attitudes and opinions — 
affords increasingly useful tools. The advances in interviewing and 
questionnaire techniques, and in sampling, coding, and evaluative 
procedures all benefit research undertakings.'^ 

Whether the case history or the experimental approach is used, 
there appears to be a need for continued development of these and 
other tools of observation. At present, for example, we would rarely 
expect two experts on case history to study the same establishment 
independently and obtain findings that would meet any reasonable 
criterion of reliability or validity. All difficulties notwithstanding, 
the more precise observations which should result from careful 
use of newly developing techniques, and the formulation and 
reformulation of hypotheses, along with additional descriptive 
materials, should enlarge our quantitative and qualitative knowl- 
edge and understanding of patterns and processes in labor- 
management relations. As Derber notes: "If useful theories are to be 
formulated they should be subject to pragmatic tests. Because it is 
not a laboratory science, and it is rarely possible to control the 



■odological, and psychological data. If we know something of the inlerrelatioiu 
of these variables, I think we can then proceed to contiolled experimenii in 
which we attempi to predict outcomes. Our hypotheses would govern the vari- 
ables selected and data treatment." 

21 See the Appendix in Robin M. Williams. Jr. (91) for a discussion of many 
topics pertinent to research in labor-management relations. Also see F. Siuart 
Chapin, Experimental Design in Sociological Research (New York: Harper tc 
Brothers, 194S}; George A. LundtKTg, Social Research: A Study in Methods of 
Gathering Data (New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1941); and Pauline 
V. Young, Scientific Social Surveys and Research (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
igjg). While the literature dealing with survey, polling, and related methods and 
techniques is quite extensive, it consists principally of articles in journals. There 
seems to be a real need for an introductory "primer" in this area. 
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variables, industrial relations research cannot normally verify a 
hypothesis or theory with mathematical precision. But, if the situa- 
tions are carefully selected much can be accomplished in testing 
the theoretical sutement." ^ 
M op. cit. (15), p. 14. 
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